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THE ATONEMENT. 



The Chiircli of England challenges the test of the Holy 
Scriptures. We, believing in the full and infallible inspira- 
tion of God's Word written, are to be occupied to-day in 
bringing her to that test of truth, in reference to some of the 
capital articles of dogmatic teaching, which she prescribes to 
her members. 

For the Church of England is dogmatic — emphatically 
dogmatic. Whether scriptural or unscriptural, hers is no vague 
and misty theology ; and on no points are her utterances more 
dear -than on that vital and most precious truth which has 
been assigned to me to-day. She has left some open ques- 
tions : but, thank God ! the Atonement is not one of them. 

The brethren who are to follow me will have perceived 
that our subjects are each of them twofold : — First, What is 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit in the written Word? 
Secondly, Is the teaching of the Church of England in accord- 
ance with it ? We are to prove that she is scriptural ; ob- 
viously then, we must ascertain what Scripture teaches. 

The points to which I invite attention are, the Source, 
the Nature, the Design, and the Reference of the Atonement. 

I. On no point has the teaching of the Evangelical clergy 
been more misapprehended or misrepresented than on this — 
the Source of the Atonement. They are either misappre- 
hended or misrepresented, when the teachers and the disciples 
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of tlie Broad Church school speak of them, as if they put 
forth the death of Christ as the procuring cause of the 
favour of God, Our Church nowhere suggests the (luestion 
whether it would have been possible for God to have removed 
man from the effects of the Fall in any other way, and we 
shall do wisely, with Irenseus, with Athanasius, and with 
our own Bishop Butler, to put aside such questions. In 
the words of Athanasius, — *By all means the wisdom of 
God might have done it otherwise; but, if it had done it 
otherwise, it would have been equally displeasing to our folly.* 
It is needless for me to adduce proof in this assembly that our 
Church does not teach that the death of Christ was the pro- 
curing cause of the favour of God. The gift of Christ was 
the result of the grace of God the Father; and, from beginning 
to end of our Services, the gift of God's dear Son is set forth 
as the brightest exhibition of his love, and not as the means by 
which an inexorable and implacable Deity, thirsting for ven- 
geance against his sinful creatures, is propitiated ; although 
this is the misrepresentation of Evangelical doctrine often 
made in the present day. If we would teach what the Church 
of England holds, that God, as a moral governor, must inflict 
the penalty of sin, we must dwell much on the majesty of God's 
law, and show the superficial character of all those views 
which proceed on the specious notion of unconditional forgive- 
ness, and on the forgetfulness that the punishment of sin 
may hereafter be seen to have been actually required by love, 
no less than by justice and truth. 

Surely the language of the 2nd Article is dear. How 
Bishop Pearson brings out the meaning of the phrase, * being 
reconciled,* you well remember.* The Article runs, — ' Who 
* Pearson on Creed: Article x, folio, p. 365. 
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on the Atonement. 

truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, 
but also for all actual sins of men.' The leading thought of 
the ' Cur Deus Homo * of Anselm is, that God must deal 
punitively with sin. 

II. We pass on to the KcUure of the Atonement. What 
is the Atonement in itself? Underlying the scriptural and 
Church-of-England doctrine of the Atonement are two great 
principles. The first is one without a clear discernment of 
which, however great and insuperable may be the difficulties 
it presents to our intellect, we cannot understand the Bible — 
namely, that God deals with his fallen creatures on the prin- 
ciple of Headship. The second, which it is equally difficult 
to understand on the mere principle of human reason, is, that 
he deals with them on the principle of Substitution. 

The principle of Headship is seen with regard to the 
Fall. * In Adam,' in every sense of the term, * all died.' The 
principle is equally dear, if St. Paul is to be our guide, with 
regard to the second Adam. 

To pass to the principle of Substitution. Before an 
auditory like this philology cannot be out of place. But 
I would not lay myself open to the sneer of resting a great 
doctrine of our holy faith on the force of a preposition. We 
are all aware that, in those passages in which Christ is said 
to have died for us, the preposition used is not one which 
directly, necessarily, and exclusively implies substitution. 
*AvW is not used, although we have in Matthew, * Xur^ov 
avH croXXSi'.' On this subject Bishop Ellicott says, ' vve^ in 
its ethical sense has principally and primarily the first meaning 
(i. e. in commodum alicujus), especially in doctrinal passages 
where the atonement of Christ is alluded to: but as there are 
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general pasages in the New Testament where Wig has emi- 
nently the second meaning (i. e. in loco alicujue), e. g. 
Philemon 13, so also in these doctrinal passages ucrs^ may 
admit the second meaning united with the first, where the in- 
terest and nature of the argument seem to require it, though 
probably never the second exclusively.** 

"Winer,"!- while he states that * In doctrinal passages re- 
lative to Christ's death (Gal. iii. 13 : Rom. vi. 6, 8 ; xiv. 15 : 
1 Pet. iii. 18, &c.), it is not justifiable to render vvsg rj/tiuv 
and the like rigorously by instead of, merely on account of 
such parallel passages as Matt. xx. 28, and that dvri is 
the more definite of the two prepositions, and that vTsg signifies 
merely for, for men, for their deliverance, leaving undeter- 
mined the precise sense in which Christ died for them,' makes 
this admission, — * For the most part, one who acts in behalf of 
another represents him. 1 Tim. ii. 6 : 2 Cor. v. 15. Hence 
v^gg is sometimes nearly equivalent to avH, instead, loco (see 
in particular Eurip. Alcest. 700), Phil. 13 (Thucyd. i. 141 ; 
Polyb.iii. 67, 7).' 

The passage from Philemon 13 is strong in this direction : 
'"Iva Wgg aov diaxovfi fiot iv roTg hi(Sfio7g rov ivayysXiov :' which 
our translators render, * that in thy stead he might have 
ministered unto me.' The reference to Thucydides is found 
in the speech of Pericles : — * Kal sxaarog ov waga r^v iavroZ 
afifXstav ohrat jSXa-vf/f/v, fieXiiv ds rivi xal aXXtft hing gauroD rt 
'jrgo'ibftv^ where the b'xkg more than bears out the guarded 
admission of Winer, and seems equivalent to * instead of — 
' in his place' 

* On Gal. iii. 13. 

t Grammar of the New Testament Diction, 2nd edit. p. 401. 
Masson's translation. 



on the Atonement 
The passage in Euripides runs: — * E/ rriv ^apovffav 

Another extract of great weight is contained in the Com- 
mentary of Professor Lightfoot, of Camljridge, on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians — a most able contribution to the 
modem exegesis of the New Testament. Speaking of the 
word ' curse,' as used in the 3rd chapter of that Epistle, the 
Professor says, — ' The victim is regarded as bearing the sins 
of those for whom atonement is made. The curse is trans- 
ferred from them to it. It becomes in a certain sense the 
impersonation of the sin and of the curse. This idea is very 
prominent in the scapegoat.' This is very weighty testimony 
from one of the first of our modem scholars. 

On Gal. i. 4, Dr. Lightfoot says of ^g^/ and urg^, 
' Neither conveys the idea of a vicarious act (air/), though such 
will frequently appear in the context.* A valuable passage 
from Raphelius, embodying remarkable quotations from Xeno- 
phon,is given by Archbishop Magee, vol. i.No. xxx. pp. 245—6. 
We are saved by the substitution, obedience, and sufferings 
of a substituted head and surety.* The language used in the 

* * Nor can this be, 
But by folfilling that which thou didst want, 
Obedience to the law of God, imposed 
On penalty of death, and suffering death. 
The penalty to thy transgression due, 
And due to theirs which out of thine will grow : 
So only can high justice rest appaid. 
The law of God exact he shall fulfil 
Both by obedience and by love, though love 
Alone fulfil the law ; the punishment 
He shall endure by coming in the flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death.' 

Miltom's Paradise Lost, book xii. 
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6th chapter of St. John's Gospel seemed inexplicahle on any 
other theory, until such marvellous light was thrown upon it 
by the author of Ecce Homo, Few things in modem con- 
troversy are more startling than the following. Let us listen 
to it, and observe to what a depth some persons are fallen :-— • 

* It is precisely this intense personal devotion, thishabitnal 
feeding on the character of Christ, so that the essential 
nature of the master seems to pass into and become the 
essential nature of the servant — loyally carried to the poiiit 
of self-annihilation — that is expressed by the words," eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood " of Christ.' 

Those are the ipsissima verba of a passage in the 176th 
page of that book ; and if they are not a mockery of any- 
thing like fair criticism or exegesis, we must be at a loss to 
understand what would be so. Yet this is the teaching which 
is going broadcast through the land, and is laying hold of 
the educated laity — an 'habitual feeding on the character of 
Christ,' the exposition of the maintenance of the believer's 
inner life, through faith in his Lord. 

Some years ago the following language was used on this 
subject by Mr. Llewelyn Davies : — 

* The fact is, that there is not a word in the Bible about 
\he punishment due to our sins being inflicted by a just God 
upon his own Son. The notion is indeed a very common 
one, and so common that there are few religious books of 
the widest currency that are entirel}' free from it. There 
are two, however, from •which it is absent, the Bible and the 
Prayer-book.' * 

* The Work of Christ, p. 8. Compare Mr. Davies' most unsatis- 
factory Exposition of Gal. iii. 13^ with that of Professor Lightfoot, 
p. xxix. 
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an the Atonement, 

We proceed to consider — for I will not detain my brethren 
present by dwelling any longer on the scriptural evidence — 
what is the teaching of the Ohnrch of England on this point. 
There is one feature of the Liturgy which may not have 
struck all of them as forcibly as perhaps it has struck others. 
I cannot convey my meaning in any better way than by 
reading an extract from Mr. Rigg's Modern Anglican 
Theology f a work of remarkable ability. Mr. Rigg introduces 
this passage by showing that, apart from the Sacramentarian 
controversy in the Church of England, there are some in 
that Church who dwell too exclusively on the sufferings and 
death of Christ, and others who dwell too exclusively on his 
life and teachings. He goes on to say : — 

* The impulse which the Anglican Church received from 
the Reformation, very mainly through the divines of Geneva 
and Western Germany, would have led it to dwell mainly 
upon the atoning character and virtue of the death of 
Christ, and the doctrines immediately connected with this 
grand and central trjith, which were, in fact, the very life- 
blood of Protestantism, especially of Calvinism, and which 
are strongly and impressively embodied in the Articles and 
in the Communion Service of the Church of England. But 
the dominant tendency of the formularies of the Book of 
Common Prayer — a tendency derived from the originals out 
of which these formularies were selected and prepared, and 
characteristic of the whole stream of post-apostolic teaching, 
down even beyond Augustine, and indeed till the time of 
Anselm — is to dwell with marked predominance upon the 
personal life and character of Christ as the incarnate Son of 
God ; so much so, that it has been calculated by a competent 
and favourable critic, that " in the whole eighty-six Collects 
for the year the doctrine of the Atonement is only some 

9 
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two or three times explicitly expressed, and in some of these 
very cursorily : while on some of those occasions where, d 
priori, he should have most confidently expected to find it, it 
is certainly not present." ' ** 

It is to be observed that Mr. Rigg is here speaking of the 
Liturgy, as distinct from the Articles and the Homilies ; and 
it must be acknowledged that from the Liturgy, or rather from 
the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, it will be very 
difficult for us to meet our opponents, with all their niceties 
and subtleties, on this question. Mr. Rigg states that it is 
rather the moral effect of our Lord's life and sufferings which 
is there brought out. 

There is much truth in Mr. Bigg's criticism. And it 
may suggest to us, as preachers, an important, and, to some 
extent, neglected point — the symbolical import and power of 
the leading facts of the history of our Lord and Redeemer. 
These are not only the bases of doctrine, and, therefore, the 
bases of our faith, but they are. symbolical of corresponding 
spiritual processes and exhibitions of our inner life. Thus 
his death, and the very mode of it, shadows out our crucifixion 
to sin and to the world ; his burial, our burial ' with him by 
baptism into death ;* his resurrection, our present resurrection 
life of grace ; his ascension, an ascension in heart and mind 
and life. 

In more than one of our Church Collects an unexpected 
turn is given to the event epabodied in it, and it is brought 
out in its moral and symbolical power. Thus, in the Collect 
for the Sunday next before Easter, — 'Almighty and everlasting 
God, who, of thy tender love towards mankind, hast sent thy 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, to take upon him our flesh, 

• P. 26. 
10 
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and to suffer death upon the cross, that all mankind should 
follow the example of his great humility ; Mercifully grant, 
that we may both follow the example of his patience, and 
also be made partakers of his resurrection.' And, notably, 
the beautiful collect for Easter Even, — ' Grant, Lord, that 
as we are baptized into the death of thy blessed Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, so by continual mortifying our corrupt 
affections we raay he buried with him, and that through the 
grave, and gate of death, we may pass to our joyful resurrection.* 
In the Prayer of Consecration in the Communion Service, 
Christ is referred to as having ' made (by his one oblation of 
himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufl&cient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world;* and 
we maintain, that if the Church calls it a ' satisfaction,* in 
that emphatic prayer, we are folly justified in importing the 
idea of satisfaction into every other place where the death of 
Christ is spoken of. The 2nd Article is equally conclusive 
in the words, 'also truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for all actual sins of men.* 
The 5th Article contains these words : — 'He came to be the 
Lamb without spot, who, by sacrifice of himself once made, 
should take away the sins of the world.* The gist of that 
Article, as an argument on our side, is, that there is a refer- 
ence made in it to the Paschal Lamb. The 31st Article says : — 

* The offering of Christ once made is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of 
the whole world, both original and actual ; and there is 
none other satisfaction for sin but that alone.* 

Turning from the Articles to the Homilies, what do we 
find in the Homily on Salvation? — and let it be remem- 
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bered that this Homily is declared to contain * a godly 
and wholesome doctrine.* We there read: — 

*It is our part and duty ever to remember the great 
mercy of God, how that (all the world being wrapped in 
sin by breaking of the law) God sent his only Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, into this world, to fulfil the law for 
us, and, by shedding of his most precious blood, to make a 
sacrifice and satisfaction, or (as it may be called) amends 
to his Father for our sins, to assuage his wrath and indig- 
nation conceived against us for the same.* 

Again: — 

* Upon Christ's part, justice — that is, the satisfaction of 
God*s justice, or the price of our redemption, by the offering 
of his body and shedding of his blood, with fulfilling of the 
law perfectly and thoroughly.' 

Again : — 

* In our justification is not only God's mercy and grace^ 
but also his justice, which the Apostle calleth the justice of 
God, and it consisteth in his paying a ransom and fulfilling 
of the law.' 

From all this we contend, that the view which we take of 
the Atonement is warranted by the most precise dogmas of 
the Articles and by the further teaching of the Homilies. 

III. We now come to the important question of the 
Design of the death of Christ — in other words, what did it 
effect? Here there is a very wide difference between the 
Roman Oathohc Church and our own Church, though to a 
certain extent they agree. The teaching of our own Church 
is, that the believer appropriates the sacrifice of Christ by 
personal faith, that faith being the gift of God the Holy Ghost, 
who draws the awakened soul to Christ and shows it his all- 
12 
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sufficiency, — that the believer receives a true, present, fall, 
and let me add — for this is the gist of the matter — a complete 
justification. St. Paul was not one whit more justified when 
he went to glory than is every true believer at this moment 
Widely different are the degrees of sanctification, but that 
there are no degrees of justification ought to be preached 
clearly and distinctly in every pulpit. Let us protest against 
the notion that there is any place left for purgatory or masses 
for the dead, seeing that in the one great purgatory every true 
believer is fully, continually, and finally cleansed from sin. 

At this point we come into collision with the Ritualistic 
view, as lately set forth by the Incumbent of St. Alban's, 
Holbom — Mr. Mackonochie. That gentleman says, — * I be- 
lieve that our Eucharists are true sacrifices, not as separate 
and independent, not as repeated sacrifices, but because they 
are the continual presentation and pleading with the Father, 
here on earth, of the same one Sacrifice, once finished upon the 
cross and now presented and pleaded continually by him in 
his own person in heaven — by him, too, in a mystery on 
earth.* Looking at the extreme subtlety of such teaching as 
this, we really cannot wonder that so many people who were, 
perhaps, ill-instructed from early childhood in the doctrines of 
the Gospel, are led astray. 

I am almost ashamed to remind you of the patent fact, 
that the Church of England knows nothing about a sa- 
crificing priesthood as now committed to men. The terms 
' altar* and ' sacrifice* were in the Prayer-book at one 
period, but they were afterwards deliberately omitted. In 
the pubhshed letters of Bishop Blomfield is one in which, 
with great care and candour, he examines the term oblation 
in our service, and comes to the conclusion that it refers 
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neither to the offering of the bread and wine simply for sacra- 
mental use, nor to any sacrificial oblation, but to ' the other 
devotions of the people,* t.c. to money given for other pur- 
poses than ahns for the poor. No doubt, as Bishop Harold 
Browne, in his work on the Articles, has shown, ' from the 
very first the Fathers spoke of the Eucharist under the 
name of an offering or sacrifice/ In this sense the terms 
cr^offpo^A and Qxxfia, were employed to denote 'the offering 
of the bread and wine in the way of gifts or oblations to the 
service of God; as the fine flour, and the meat or bread 
offerings, were presented by the Jews, and with them a 
sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving.** And no doubt, as 
the same learned writer shows, later on in the history of the 
Church, ' the Fathers speak of the Eucharist as a sacrifice, 
with special reference to the body and blood of Christ, com- 
memorated and spiritually present in that holy sacrament.* 
This was * by a metonymy.' But such is not the teaching 
of the Church of England. The language of Calvin is the 
truth, — ' Now that the sacrifice has been offered and com- 
pleted, Grod gives us a table where we may feast, not an 
altar on which the victim is to be offered. He has not 
consecrated priests to immolate, but ministers to distribute.' f 
IV. The Reference of the Atonement. — The doctrine of 
Scripture, and the doctrine of the Church of England, is, that 
the Atonement was made for all men. The Church of Eng- 
land gives both sides of that question, and does not attempt 
to reconcile them. Of course we all know the difficulties that 
surround the question; but I do not see how any can be 

* Pp. 737-9, &c. 

+ Calv. Instit. iv. xviii. 12, folio edit. Geneva, mdlix. p. 532. 
Edit. Calvin's Translation Society, iii. p. 470. 
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justified in taking for granted that, because every man is 
not saved for whom Christ, in some sense, died, therefore 
Christ died in vain. Our Church happily, sets before us 
both sides of revealed truth, by maintaining in her 17th 
Article the doctrine of personal election in Christ, as ' fall of 
Bweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, 
and siich as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ ; * and by maintaining throughout her formularies and 
Articles the universality of Christ's redemption. And it 
becomes us, surely, not to have recourse to unnatural exposi- 
tions; such as that •' the world' — 'the whole world* — 'all 
men,' intend only Gentile as well as Jew, but rather to leave 
no man who hears us in doubt about the provisions of mercy 
for him, or about his own responsibility for accepting or 
rejecting the message of mercy which we deliver. 

In drawing to a conclusion, I would remind you that our 
Church, in the first place, witnesses against Socinianism, that 
is, against the extraordinary notion — a notion which really 
seems so strange that one can hardly put it into words 
patiently — that all that our Lord did and suffered is to be 
accounted for on three principles — that he was a martyr; 
that his work was for the confirmation of the promises ; and 
that it was a transition to a state of exaltation. She protests 
against the dishonour done by Rome to Christ by her re- 
jection of Rome's masses and purgatory, and by her pure and 
scriptural doctrine of the Lord's Supper ; having neither altar 
nor sacrificing priesthood. She protests against Rationalism 
by her doctrine of the Atonement. How, upon Rationahstic 
principles, can any adequate account be given of the death of 
Christ ? The death of the Son of God was so stupendous an 
event, that we can imagine no sufficient explanation of it, 
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except that of the Atonement; and when any other is at- 
tempted, and one tries to grasp it, it evaporates and vanishes. 
We must be careful to keep in sight the unique character of 
the Atonement, and not attempt too ingeniously to explain it 
by illustration. On this point Robert Hall well says :— 

* Between the death of Christ and the expiation of guilt 
there was no such relation as that which subsists in nature 
between secondary causes and their appropriate effects: 
it was a moral relation, resulting from the will and ap- 
pointment of God, who accepted the death of Christ as a 
consideration of sufficient dignity to satisfy his justice and 
vindicate his law. It had no efficacy as a natural cause ; 
on the contrary, it left all natural causes to operate as 
before : but it became a moral motive with Grod, an 
authentic instrument for the sanctification and acceptance 
of those who are " elect, according to the foreknowledge of 
God, unto obedience, and the sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus.*' It was a powerful cause in and upon the Divine 
mind, moving him who moves all things.' • 

And elsewhere : — 

* Every reflecting person must perceive that there is in 
this doctrine something extremely remote from ordinary 
apprehension, apart from the instruction derived from Holy 
Writ. That one of the human race, by submitting to an 
ignominious and painful death, should be the moral source 
of the salvation of an innumerable multitude of mankind, 
and, if duly improved, a sufficient source for the salvation 
of all, is surely one of the most extraordinary of the Divine 
proceedings with regard to man. Nothing like this has 

* Sermon on the Lamb of God, vol. vi. Bohn's 12mo. edit, of 
Works, p. 210. 
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ever existed. It seems to stand by itself an insulated 
department of Divine Providence, to contain within itself a 
method of acting which was never seen before, and will 
never be repeated.'* 

It would ill become any one of us who have been called 
to address you, to give an ex cathedrd charge. But I look 
on my younger brethren. I know their kindness. I repu- 
diate all mere party standpoints and shibboleths on such a 
theme. I have not sought this position of prominence. 
But I could not shrink from this duty, at this crisis, if those 
whom, even at my age, I may call ' Fathers,' laid it upon 
me. Let a word of warning be borne. Facilu descensus. 
The Romanizers began with Sacerdotalism. If is of this 
that a dogmatic Ritualism, which has already turned some of 
our churches into Mass-houses, is the development. 

On the other hand, the unhappy man who struck at 
Moses, and, through Moses, at Christ, has passed, by a not 
unnatural step, to the denial of prayer to Christ, ' God of very 
God.* And this in face of his New Testament and of the 
Liturgy .of his Church I 

Deeply does this question affect our beloved Church in 
her Missionary commission and work. 

We are not worthy to be called her children — still less 
to minister in her courts — if we do not rejoice to see her, in 
her apostolic order and episcopal polity, lengthening her cords 
and strengthening her stakes throughout her Colonial Empire, 
and amid the dark places of heathenism. 

But a Missionary with no message of atonement is a 

* Sermon on the Substitution of the Innocent for the Guilty, 
vol. V. p. 80. 
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Samson Bborn and blinded. Thank God! we are not brought 
to this alteniative. One only of our Missionary Bishops is 
conspicuous for this heresy. 

For myself, I boldly avow that I would rather see an 
army of 'consecrated cobblers* go forth to the mission-field, 
amid the sneers of another Sidney Smith, than a whole 
hierarchy of prelates, the battle-cry of whose warfare of mercy 
was not Christ, and Christ crucified. 

But chiefly as a poor sinner in the retrospect, not only 
of a life but of holy functions, stained by sin — feeling, in 
my inmost soul, that every act and every utterance of a now 
lengthened ministry needs the atoning blood — my closing 
words must be those of solemn, deep-seated conviction, that 
this truth — not as a dry and scholastic dogma, but as the 
setting forth of a personal, living, loving, suffering, dying, 
glorified, interceding, returning Redeemer — is the very life- 
blood of our Church and ministry ; the very marrow of the 
Gospel, with which we have been put in trust, and the 
divine power of our ministry. Would that the Plymouth 
Brethren had always taught as truly as when they tell us, in 
their comments on the consecration of the Levitical pfiests, — 
* A blood-stained ear was needed to hearken to the Divine 
communications; a blood-stained hand was needed to execute 
the services of the sanctuary ; and a blood-stained foot was 
needed to tread the courts of the Lord's house.* 

By whatever party terms designated, they will be most 
successful in their ministry, whether here in our own England, 
in the heart of Africa, in India, or at our antipodes — 
will most surely call out Christ's sheep from the midst of this 
naughty world — because they will most truly and winningly 
preach the Gospel, and wield that power, which, through the 
18 
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Christ-glorifying Spirit, is the power of God unto salvation — 
who lead the souls committed to their charge to the Cross ; 
who cry not ' Ecce Homo !* only, but ' Ecce Agnus !* ' Ecce 
Deus I * who find the stimulus to the morality of the Mount 
of Beatitude in the sacrifice of Calvary; in that cross which 
was the great subject of the counsels of eternity, which is the 
sinner's only refage, the believer's glory, and which shall be 
the song of heaven. 

We are preachers to dying men ; we are dying men our- 
selves ; and if we would save ourselves and them that hear us, 
we must preach and minister, and live and die, and pass to 
judgment thus — 

* Cling to the Crucified ! 
His death is life to thee, — 
Life for eternity. 
His pains thy pardon seal ; 
His stripes thy bruises heal ; 
His cross proclaims thy plea, 
Bids every sorrow cease. 
His blood is all to thee ; 
It purges thee firom sin, 
It sets thy spirit free, 
It keeps thy conscience clean. 
Cling to the Crucified ! '<> 

* The blood is the life !* 

* Bonar's Hymns of Faith and Hope. 
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In the number of the Union Review for January, 1864, under 
the heading * English Confessional,' it is declared that ' no part 
of the revival of Catholic truth in the English Church has 
manifested the guiding hand of God more remarkably than 
the restoration of Sacramental Confessjon/ In the page from 
which the above is taken, this kind of confession is called 
* the healing fountain,' and great things are anticipated when 
the days come ' in which every parish priest is confessor and 
guide of his own flock/ The efforts made in the early days 
of this so-called ' revival* were, in the matter of Sacramental 
Confession, characterised by great secrecy, as if its promoters 
were conscious that they were seeking to revive amongst us 
an old superstition, which our Reformers had discarded as 
fit only for the times ' of blindness and ignorance,' and sure 
to encounter the strongest opposition, if openly avowed. That 
such secrecy characterised thg early efforts to restore Auricular 
Confession in our Church is too well known to require proof. 
The Rev. Mr. Maskell, for many years Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter, in a letter which he addressed some years ago 
to Dr. Pusey, inquired, — ' \Miat then, let me ask, do you 
conceive that the Bishop of Exeter would say of persons se- 
cretly received against the known will of their parents, oi 
confessions heard in the houses of common friends, or of clan- 
destine correspondence to arrange meetings, under initials, or 
in envelopes, to other persons ? ' 
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Mr. Maskell, being one of the party, and a friend of 
Dr. Pusey, was likely to be correctly informed upon the sub- 
ject. The telling letters of ' S. G. 0./ which have recently 
appeared in the Times, have furnished valuable evidence on 
this point. What was at first done secretly has for some time 
been publicly defended, and manuals for the guidance of mi- 
nisters and penitents have been published. Among these 
there is one entitled the Ordinance of Covfe$$ion, by the 
Rev. William Gresley, the avowed object of which is, as 
stated in the preface, * to remove the prejudices which exist 
in respect to the important ordinance of confession, and to 
promote its more general use ; and at the same time furnish 
some rules for the right performance of it.' In this\nanual we 
have the ordinance of confession recommended and defended, 
not for special and exceptional cases only, but for general 
use, and as a privilege afforded by the Church of England to 
her lay members. To such an extent has private confession 
been revived in our Church, that Dr. Pusey declares his be- 
lief that its removal would break the Church of England in 
pieces. Many will be of opinion that its retention among us, 
with the system of which it forms a part, is far more likely 
to prove the utter ruin and destruction of our Church. 
Dr. Pusey concludes a letter to the Times in these words : — 
* Meanwhile your readers will judge which is the mostfaithfid 
to the Church of England, we, priests, or laity, who take 
solem/n words of hers in their literal meaning, or they who 
agitate to have them removed,' I do not think we need fear 
the consequences of accepting this challenge, to inquire into 
the teaching of our Church on confession and absolution. 

The passages quoted in support of Private Confession are 
taken from the closing part of the first Exhortation for the Holy 
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Communion, the service for the Visitation of the Sick, and the 
113th Canon. The passage in the Exhortation runs thus : — 

* And because it is requisite that no man should come 
to the Holy Communion but with a full trust in God*s 
mercy, and with a quiet conscience, therefore if there be 
any of you, who by this means cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein, but requireth farther comfort or counsel, let 
him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned 
Minister of God's Word, and open his grief : that by the 
ministry of God's Holy Word he may receive the benefit of 
Absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, to 
the quieting of his conscience, and avoiding of all scruple 
and doubtfulness.' 

These words cannot afford the slightest evidence in sup- 
port of the general use of private confession and absolution ; 
whatever the Church may sanction in this passage, on confession 
and absolution, is intended for those only ' who cannot quiet 
their own conscience ' by the ordinary ' way and means ' 
recommended in the early part of the Exhortation. But 
apart from the fact that the whole passage relates to special 
cases only, I feel confident that we may fearlessly assert that 
these words not only do not sanction, but are, when com- 
pared with other portions of our formularies, opposed to 
what is understood by Sacramental Confession and Abso- 
lution. In the first Prayer-book of King Edward, the doc- 
trine and language of this part of the Exhortation were very 
different from what we find in the Exhortation of our present 
Prayer-book. In the first Prayer-book of King Edward 
the passage reads as follows : — 

* And if there be any of you, whose conscience is troubled 
and grieved in anything, lacking comfort or counsel, let 
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him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned priest, 
taught in the law of God, and confess and open his sin and 
grief secretly^ that he may receive such ghostly counsel, 
advice, and comfort, that his conscience may be relieved, 
and that of us (as of the ministers of God and of the Church) 
he may receive comfort and absolution, to the satisfaction of 
his mind, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness : re- 
quiring such as shall be satisfied with a general confession 
not to be offended with them that do use, to their further 
satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to the priest; nor 
those also which think needful or convenient, for the quiet- 
ness of their own consciences, particularly to open their sins 
to the priest, to be offended with them that are satisfied with 
their humble confession to God, and the general confession 
to the Church. But in all things to follow and keep the 
rule of charity, and every man to be satisfied with his own 
conscience, not judging other men's minds or consciences : 
whereas he hath no warrant of God's word to the same.' 

Let these two forms be compared, and it will then be 
abundantly clear that the Exhortation, as it now stands, 
gives no countenance whatever to auricular confession. In 
the one form the penitent troubled in spirit is exhorted to go 
to a discreet and learned priest, taught in the law of God ; in 
the other, to * a discreet and learned minister of God's Word : * 
in the one, he is * to confess and open his sin and gn^^ secretly ; * 
in the other, ' to open his grief : ' in the one, the penitent is * to 
receive absolution from the Ministers of God and the Church ;* 
in the other, he is to receive the benefit of absolution by * tlie 
ministry of God's Word :' in the one, those who do not think 
it necessary to use * auricular and secret confession to the priest/ 
are exhorted not to be * offended with those who do use it ; ' in 
the other — that is in the present — as in the Second Liturgy 
6 
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of King Edward, no such exhortation is found. The fair con- 
clusion, then, to be drawn from a comparison of the two forms 
is, that the exhortation of the Prayer-book of 1549 allowed, 
but did not enjoin auricular confession ; and that the exhort- 
ation of the Prayer-book of 1552 did not even allow it : in other 
words, the Church of England in this exhortation, since 1552, 
has not to any extent sanctioned auricular confession. That this 
passage does not give any countenance to private or auricular 
confession, is farther evident from the fact that the Church 
has provided no form of absolution to be used by the minister 
after the penitent has ' opened his grief to him ; an omission, 
however, which some clergymen have not hesitated to supply, 
by using, without authority, the existing form in the Visitation 
of the Sick. When the Church, in Edward's first liturgy, 
exhorted the penitent to confess * his sins secretly to the priest,' 
that he might ' receive absolution from him as a minister of 
God and of the Church,' she then accordingly provided a form 
of absolution ; the rubric preceding the absolution in the Visi- 
tation of the Sick concluded in these words, ' and the same 
form of absoltUion shall be used in all private confessions ; ' 
but when the Prayer-book was revised in 1552, and the lan- 
guage which authorised the penitent to use ' the auricular and 
secret confession to the priest ' was removed, then accordingly 
that part of the rubric, which directed that * the same form of 
absolution should be used in all private confessions,* was re- 
moved also. Here we see perfect consistency ; while auricular 
confession was authorised, a form of absolution was provided ; 
when the Church ceased to recommend auricular confession, 
she ceased to provide a form of absolution for such occasions. 
Let me suppose a case : A person goes to Dr. Pusey or 
Mr. Gresley and makes a full confession of his sins, in the 
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expectation of getting absolution ; I would ask, What is the 
absolution which Dr. Pusey or Mr. Gresley will grant as a 
clergyman of the Church of England ? Our Church has pro- 
vided three forms of absolution : one in the Morning and 
Evening Services, the second in the Communion Service ; these 
are to be used in public : the third is to be used in the sick 
chamber, and only, as we shall shortly see, under very excep- 
tional circumstances. As I have before remarked, this form 
was appointed in 1549, to be also used ' in all private confes- 
sions ; ' but when she expunged the words from the exhort- 
ation which invited the people to go and confess their ' sins 
secretly to the priest,' that they might * receive absolution 
from him as a minister of God and of the Church,' she also 
removed the words appointing this form of absolution to be 
used after ' all private confessions.* Again, then, I ask. What 
form of absolution will Dr. Pusey or Mr. Gresley use on these 
occasions as consistent ministers of the Church of England ? 

But, perhaps, it may still be asked. What is the exact 
meaning of those words in our exhortation — ' that by the 
ministry of God's Holy Word he may receive the benefit of 
absolution?' I see no difficulty in answering the question. 
A penitent in trouble and perplexity is exhorted ' to open his 
grief* — not to confess his sin — to a ' discreet and learned 
minister of God's Word,' that he may receive, by the ministry 
of that same Word, the benefit of absolution ; that is, that he 
may receive peace and comfort for his troubled conscience, by 
a learned minister's judicious application of some of those 
* exceeding great and precious promises ' contained in God's 
Holy Word. Here is a case in which God's minister is 
required 'rightly to divide the word* of truth.' There is a 
passage in the Homily on Kepentance so similar in its form 
8 
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and language to the words of the exhortation, that I think 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the writer of the Homily, 
when he penned it, had the passage of the exhortation in his 
mind. After, at considerable length, refuting the arguments 
of Koman Catholics used in support of auricular confession, 
the writer adds, — 

* I do not say but that, if any do find themselves troubled 
in conscience, they may repair to their learned curate or 
pastor, or to some other godly learned man, and show the 
trouble and doubt of their conscience to them, that they may 
receive at their hand the comfortable salve of God^s Word; 
but it is against the true Christian liberty that any man 
should be bound to the numbering of his sins, as it hath 
been used heretofore in the time of blindness and ignorance.' 

These are the words of one of those Homilies of which 
our 35th Article declares, that they ' contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine.* 

To receive * the benefit of absolution' ' by the ministry of 
God's Holy Word,' is clearly the same thing as to receive, at 
the hands of * a learned curate or pastor, or s©me other godly 
learned man,' ' the comfortable salve of God's Word.* 

Before leaving this part of our subject I will add a short 
extract from Bishop Pilkington, written about the year 1560, 
which I think has reference to the passage under considera- 
tion. After showing how God suits his mercies to different 
cases, he adds : — 

* So God hath yet in his Church both general absolution 
and forgiveness of sins offered unto all by preaching his 
word, and promise made in Christ to the believers ; and also 
particular, to comfort the weak conscience withal, when as 
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he applies to himself the promise declared unto him, and 
believes the same.'* 

Archbishop Seeker gives a similar explanation of these 
words in the exhortation ; having quoted a part of the pas- 
sage in question he writes : — 

* Now here, you see, this private absolution is not 
affirmed to be — as it is by the Papists — necessary for all 
persons, but only advisable for some. It therefore is only a 
declaration of the minister's judgment, a fallible one indeed ; 
but the proper and appointed one, that if the person's case 
be truly represented he is pardoned and absolved by our 
Heavenly Father, who alone can forgive sins.' f 

I now proceed to examine the passage in the service for 
the Visitation of the Sick : ' Here shall the sick person be 
moved to make a special confession of his sins, if he feel his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter. After which 
confession, the priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and 
'heartily desire it) after this sort.' There is not one word 
here to lead us to the conclusion that the confession is to be 
made secretly ; on the contrary, a perusal of the whole service 
will lead to the conclusion that the friends of the sick person 
are present, as appears from the versicles in the early part of 
the service, where it seems evident the responses are supposed 
to be made by a third party ; and there is not the remotest 
allusion in the whole service to the parties present leaving the 
room, for the purpose of allowing an opportunity to the sick 
person to make a secret or private confession. Again, it is ^ 

* Bp. Pilkington's Works. Parker Society Ed. pp. 131, 132. 
f Sermon xcvii. 
JO 
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important to observe that since no confession would be recom- 
mended, except where ' the conscience is troubled with some 
weighty matter/ Here, it is true, we have confession to a 
minister, but under many limitations and restrictions ; here 
we have confession, but it is in a case so special and excep- 
tional that it really is in itself a strong protest against auri- 
cular confession as defined by the Church of Rome, and 
defended and practised by Mr. Gresley and others in the 
Church of England. That this is substantially the correct 
interpretation of the passage I will adduce an unexception- 
able witness — I mean the present Bishop of Exeter ; he de- 
clares, that * so little is our Church inclined to encourage its 
ministers to pry into the secrets of their penitents, that it 
enjoins every other step to be previously taken, before the last 
measure of particular confession be proposed .... and if 
from the sick man's answers to his enquiries, the minister find 
him in a state of penitence and peace, his business is com- 
pleted: he is not authorised — he is by implication forbidden 
— to move him to any further disclosure.' Contrast these 
words with Mr. Gresley's 'Hints' to penitents before going to 
confession; he tells them they should *try to bring every- 
thing before them, each separate scene in every place — the 
fields, or streets, or houses around their home or abode, their 
walks, rides, society, loneliness and lonely thoughts, the rooms 
• they lived in, their very furniture.' 

Is there anything in this service for the Visitation of the 
Sick to afford the slightest countenance for ministers of the 
Church of England instructing their people, that in order to 
make a good confession they should ' try to bring every- 
thing before them, each separate scene in every place — the 
fields, or streets, or houses around their home or abode, thei 
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walks, rides, society, loneliness and lonely thoughts, the rooms 
they lived in, their very furniture ?* 
It is further stated, that — 

* A confession avails which contains all you can recal. 
If other sins come back to your mind afterwards, which you 
would have confessed had you remembered them, they 
should be confessed afterwards, because the forgiveness is 
conditional upon the completeness of the confession. Com- 
pleteness implies that there should be care and faithfulness 
in discovering sins ; and that nothing so discovered should 
be held back ; you would not have held it back had you 
then remembered it.' 

Here we have, to use the words of the Homily, * the num- 
bering of sins, as used in the time of blindness and igno- 
rance/ 

The more carefully we examine the two passages which 
have been under consideration, the more shall we be persuaded 
that they give no sanction to auricular confession. Had such 
been the case, would the compilers of our Prayer-book have 
required her ministers ' to read in their churches, diligently 
and distinctly,' the second part of the Homily on Repent- 
ance, the whole drift and meaning of which no one can 
mistake, as the following extract will abundantly show ? — 

* It is most evident and plain that this auricular con- 
fession hath not his warrant of God, else it had not been 
lawful for Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople, upon a just 
occasion, to have it put down. For when anything or- 
dained of God is by the lewdness of man abased, the abuse 
ought to be taken away, and the thing itself suffered to 
remain. Moreover, these are Augustine's words, — "What 
have I to do with men that they should hear my confession, 
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as though they were able to heal my diseases? A curious 
sort of men to know another man's life, and slothful to 
correct and amend their own. Why do they seek to hear 
of me what I am, which will not hear of thee what they are ? 
And how can they tell when they hear me of myself whether 
I tell the truth or not ; since no mortal man knoweth what is 
in man, but the spirit of man which is in him ?" Augustine 
would not have written thus if auricular confession had been 
used in his time. Being, therefore, not led with the con- 
science thereof, let us with fear and trembling, and with a 
true contrite heart, use that kind of confession that God 
doth command in his Word ; and then doubtless, as he is 
faithful and righteous, he will forgive us our sins, and make 
us clean from all wickedness. / do not say, but that if any 
find themselves troubled in conscience, they may repair to 
their learned curate or pastor, or to some other godly learned 
man, and show the trouble and doubt of their conscience to 
theili, that they may receive at their hand the comfortable 
salve of God^s Word ; but it is against •the true Christian 
liberty that any man should be bound to the numbering 
of his sins, as it has been used heretofore in the time of 
blindness and ignorance.* 

The fact that this Homily was written after the revision 
of the Prayer-book in 1552, is very strong evidence that the 
compilers intended, by the changes they made, to do away 
with auricular confession. If such had not been the case, it is 
quite clear that the Homily would never have been written; 
or, if written, would never have been appointed to be read in 
our churches. On any other supposition, the Exhortation 
read from the communion would teach one thing, and the 
Homily read from the pulpit would teach the very opposite ; 
apd that in the strongest language. I cannot but think it 
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somewhat strange that Dr. Pnsey could be content to quote a 
line or a line and a half from one of our Homilies, in support 
of his views; and omit the above passage, and others equally 
plain, which speak at length upon the subject. 

I will now add a few historical facts in confirmation of 
the views here given of our Church's teaching. 

1. There is a passage in a letter of Bishop Ridley's, 
written from his prison to his former chaplain, Mr. West, 
who had become a Roman Catholic. It bears date April, 
1554; only a. part of the passage is quoted by Mr. Gresley. 
I give the passage, with some portion of its context, that we 
may gather the connexion; the words in italics are those given 
by Mr. Gresley: — 

* You say (says Ridley) you have made much suit for 
me. Sir, God grant that you have not in sueing for my 
worldly deliverance impaired and hindered the furtherance 
of God's word and truth. You have known me long indeed, 
in the which time it hath chanced me (as you say) to mis- 
like some things. It is true, I grant : for sudden changes, 
without substantial and necessary cause, and the heady 
setting forth of extremities, I did never love. Confession 
unto the minister which is able to instruct^ correct^ and inform 
the weah^ v)oundedj and ignorant conscience, indeed I ever 
thought might do mu>ch good in Chris fs congregation, and so, I 
assure you, I think even at this day, ^ 

It is quite clear, from this extract, that Ridley was in 
favour of confession to a minister, able to instruct and comfort 
the humble and contrite sinner; but it is equally clear, that 
confession had been suddenly taken away without, as he 
thought, a ' substantial and necessary cause : ' we justly infer, 

* Ridley's Works, p. 833. Tarker Society Ed. 
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then, from Ridley's letter — and no one could possibly be better 
informed upon tbe subject — that though he continued to ap- 
prove, the Church of England had ceased to sanction private 
confession. If I have time, I will show, before I conclude, that 
this, and many other quotations, from our standard divines, 
as given in Mr. Gresley's Manual, are fearfully garbled. 

2. Cardwell informs us, that an important paper had been 
prepared to receive the approval of the Convocation which 
was held in London in the year 1562. Though there is, I 
believe, no evidence to show that it ever received the sanction 
of Convocation, yet it is clear, from what Cardwell records, 
that it passed under review of Archbishop Parker; and there- 
fore what it contains on our subject is of the greatest import- 
ance. One of the points in this paper suggested that every 
person, old enough to communicate, should be required to offer 
himself once a-year to ' his parson, vicar, or curate,' for ex- 
amination; and concluded in these words: — 'At which time 
the said parsons and vicars shall take occasion to give some 
private godly admonition to the parishioners, if they know 
any faults or offences in them. What priest or minister 
soever, under colour hereof, shall practise auricular confession, 
shall be deprived of all his livings, and deposed from the 
ministry.' — P, 512, CardweWs Synodalia, 

Surely, auricular confession was altogether unknown in the 
Church of England when these words were approved by Arch- 
bishop Parker I This paper was not intended to remove an 
existing evil, but to prevent an apprehended abuse being in- 
troduced into the Church, in the event of the clergy being re- 
quired to give private instructions and admonitions to their 
people, lest, ' under colour hereof, any should practise auri- 
cular confession.' 
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3. In the following year, 1563, Bishop Pilkington wrote 
a ' confutation' of certain charges brought against the bishops 
and preachers of the Church of England, by a Romanist, of 
disobeying the commands of the Universal Church. One of 
these charges had reference to the Sacrament of Penance. 
Bishop Pilkington, in his reply, shows that when private con- 
fession had been abused at Constantinople, Nectarius, its 
bishop, and ' many other bishops beside, in their churches left 
off afterwards that order of shriving {i,e, hearing confession), 
and left every man free to the examination of his own con- 
science for his sins.* And he afterwards adds : — * Then, if 
confession might be taken away, as here appears it was, it is 
not so necessary to salvation; nor the Universal Church has 
used it ever, as he says; nor do we disobey not the ( Universal) 
Church in leaving it off, seeing so many holy men have done 
it before us.* Here it is to be observed, that both the writer 
of the charges, and Bishop Pilkington in his reply, assume as 
a fact, not doubted or disputed, that the Reformers had abo- 
lished private confession; and in doing this. Bishop Pilkington 
proved they had only acted as many holy men before them 
had done. 

4. In the following year, 1564, a great controversy arose 
in the Church of England about the use of clerical vestments; 
which seemed at the time to endanger the Reformation : the 
division among the Protestants caused great joy to the Roman 
Catholics. Home, bishop of Winchester, wrote to some of the 
foreign di^anes at Zurich. BuUinger, in his reply to Bishop 
Home, counsels the friends of the Reformation to obey the 
Queen's injunctions ; inasmuch as the Queen had declared that 
she ascribed no worthiness to the garments. BuUinger dreaded 
a division among the Reformers, as that which the Roman 
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Catholics fervently desired, and of wliicli they would he certain 
to take advantage. Then comes the passage which has a 
most important hearing npon our present subject : — 

* But, as far as I can form an opinion, your common ad- 
versaries are only aiming at this, that on your removal they 
may put in your places either Papists, or else Lutheran 
doctors and presidents, who are not very much unlike them. 
Should this come to pass, not only will all ecclesiastical 
order be disturbed, and the number of most absurd cere- 
monies be increased, but even images (which we know are 
defended by the Lutherans) will be restored ; the artolatry in 
the Lord's Supper will be reintroduced ; private absolution., 
and after this auricular confession, will creep in hy degrees j 
and an infinite number of other evils will arise, which 
will both occasion confusion in general and also bring 
into danger many godly individuals.* * 

Here Bullinger distinctly states, that if such and such events 
come to pass, then, among other Romish errors and super- 
stitious practices, they might expect that * private absolution 
would be introduced,* and ' after that, auricular confession 
would creep in by degrees ;* a clear proof not only that, in the 
opinion of Bullinger, auricular confession and private abso- 
lution had been abolished by our Reformers, but that they were 
looked upon as the most pernicious of all the errors of the 
Church of Rome, and as the last that would •ever again be 
tolerated in our Reformed Church. 

In bringing my remarks on this part of our subject to a 
close, I would submit the following questions for the con- 
sideration of thoughtful and candid Churchmen: — If the 

* Zurich Letters, Appendix, p. 342. Parker Society. 
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Reformers of our Church had intended to leave the matter of 
auricular confession an open question, why did they remove 
the words from tlie Exhortation in King Edward's first 
Prayer-book, which positively instructed the members of the 
Church of England to practise it or not, as they judged best ; 
enjoining * every man to be satisfied with his own conscience, 
not judging other men's minds or consciences ? * Why did 
Bishop Ridley, in connexion with confession to a minister, 
deplore that sudden changes had been introduced, if at the 
same time no real change had been made by the compilers of 
Edward's second Liturgy, two years before Ridley wrote his 
letter ? Why, at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, was a 
Homily appointed to be read in our churches, condenming 
auricular confession, and declaring it to be fit only for * the 
times of blindness and ignorance ? ' Why did Archbishop 
Parker approve a document, which, proposing a plan to 
bring about more confidential intercourse between the clergy 
and the lay people, threatened with deprivation any minister 
who should abuse this for the purpose of practising auricular 
confession ? Why did Bishop Pilkington, when repljdng to 
certain charges brought against the bishops and preachers of 
the Church of England by a Romanist, acknowledge that they 
had abolished auricular confession,' if such was not the case ? 
Why did BuUinger express a fear lest private absolution and 
auricular confeasion should creep by degrees into our Church, 
if at the time they were taught and practised by the Church ? 
Dr. Pusey attaches much importance to the following 
passage in 113th Canon of 1604 : — 

' Provided always, that if any man confess his secret and 
hidden sins to the minister, for the unburdening of his con- 
science, and to receive spiritual consolation and ease of 
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mind from him ; we do not any way bind the said minister 
by this our constitution, but straitly charge and admonish 
him, that he do not at any time reveal and make known, to 
any person whatsoever any crime or offence so committed 
to his trust and secrecy (except they be such crimes as by 
the laws of this realm his own life may be called into 
question for concealing the same), under pain of irregu- 
larity.' 

This canon is not on the subject of confession, nor is there 
the remotest allusion to absolution in it; but it is one of 
several canons, which require the minister and church- 
wardens of a parish to present their parishioners for censure, 
who have committed public and scandalous offences. In this 
passage ministers are warned not to make known any secret 
offences, of which any parties may have been guilty, the 
knowledge of which may have been communicated to them 
by the parties themselves, when they have sought from them 
as ministers of religion * consolation and peace of mind' for 
a burdened conscience. The first line is at variance with 
Dr. Pusey's views on confession, and in perfect harmony with 
those we have seen our Church expresses. Dr. Pusey holds 
that the confession will be complete and full, the penitent 
keeping back nothing. Mr. Gresley says, the forgiveness is 
conditional upon the completeness of the confession. If the 
framers of this canon had believed that her members would 
be in the habit of making a full and complete confession to 
the minister, would they have commenced with the hypo- 
thetical sentence, — ' Provided always, that if any man con- 
fess his secret and hidden sin to the minister'? I ask, do not 
these words better harmonise with Hooker's interpretation of 
our Church's teaching when he says, — 'And in regard 
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thereof, the Church of England hitherto hath thought it 
the safer way to refer men's hidden crimes unto God and 
themselves only : howbeit, not without special caution for the 
admonition of such as come to the Holy Sacrament, and for 
the comfort of such as are ready to depart the world ? * 

On the subject of Absolution there are still two passages 
to be considered — one in the service for the Ordering of 
Priests, the other, the form of absolution in the Visitation 
of the Sick. 

What, then, does our Church teach when she uses the 
words, * Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our hands ? Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained* Dr. Pusey says, 'We do receive those words in their 
plain and literal sense.' Now this is not correct ; for in the very 
next paragraph he is compelled to acknowledge that it is 'sub- 
ject to the conditions of all God's gifts to men.' Dr. Pusey does 
not, then, take the words ' in their plain and literal sense.' 
What are these conditions ? Repentance and Faith. But Dr. 
Pusey is boimd, as a minister of the Church of England, to 
tell all men that if they repent and believe they are forgiven 
cUreadi/ hy God, What, then, remains for him to do but to 
declare this, and endeavour to apply the ' comfortable salve of 
God's word ' to the heart of those who go to him, * to show 
the trouble and doubt of their conscience ?' That this is the 
light in which these words were regarded by the compilers of 
our Prayer-book I think admits of the clearest proof. Let 
me, in the first place, invite attention to a passage in the 
writings of Archbishop WTiitgift : an attack had been made 
by Cartwright upon this, as well as on other portions of the 
20 
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Prayer-book, in what was entitled * An Admonition to the 
Parliament.* Whitgift, then Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, wa5 selected by Archbishop Parker to write a reply. 
In this reply, which was approved by Archbishop Parker, 
is this explanation of the passage under consideration : — 
• 

* To use these words, " Receive the Holy Ghost," in 
ordering of ministers, which Christ himself used in appoint- 
ing his Apostles, is no more ridiculous and blasphemous 
than it is to use the words that he used in the supper ; but 
it is blasphemy thus outrageously to speak of the words of 
Christ, The Bishop by speaking these words doth not take 
upon him to give the Holy Ghost, no more than he doth to 
remit sins, when he pronounceth the remission of sins ; but 
by speaking these words of Christ, " Receive the Holy 
Ghost ; whose sins soever ye remit, they are remitted, &c.," 
he doth show the principal duty of a minister, and assureth 
him of the assistance of God's Holy Spirit, if he labour in 
the same accordingly.' ^* 

It is evident from this quotation, what was the light in 
• which these words in the Ordination Service were regarded 
by the highest authorities in the early part of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. 

The following extract from Becon, editor of the first Book 
of Homilies, and Chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, will leave 
no doubt upon the mind of any one that he considered this 
the Protestant view of the Saviour's words, as opposed to that 
of the Church of Rome ; it occurs in the preface to his treatise, 
entitled The Castle of Comfort, He says :— 

* Whitgift, vol. i. p. 489. Parker Society Ed. 
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* The order which I will observe in the treatise following 
is this : — First, I will prove with manifest Scriptures, that 
God alone forgiveth sin. Secondly, that the priest is bat a 
minister appointed of God to declare free remission of sins 
to the truly penitent ; to declare, I say, and not to forgive. 
Thirdly, I will answer to the objections of the adversaries, and 
utterly wipe them away, restoring the Scriptures' to their 
native sense. At the last, lest I should seem to despise the 
true and Christian absolution of a faithful minister, and the 
use of the keys, which consisteth in preaching, I will express 
my mind concerning them also.* * 

In 1553, the year after the changes had been made to 
which we have referred, a Catechism was published by royal 
authority : it must have received the sanction of Cranmer, as 
well as of the other Reformers. After giving the marks of 
the true Church of Christ, there is an explanation of the power 
of the keys, which is as follows : — 

* To this Church belong the keys, wherewith heaven is 
locked and unlocked : for that is done by the ministration of 
the Word, whereunto properly appertaineth the power to bind 
and loose, to hold for guilty and forgive sins. So that 
whosoever believeth the Gospel preached in this Church he * 
shall be saved ; but whosoever believeth not, he shall be 
damned.' f 

Equally clear are the words of Bishop Jewell in his 
Apology, which received the sanction of Convocation in 
1562: — 

*And touching the keys, wherewith they may either 

shut or open the kingdom of heaven, we, with Chrysostom, 

* Works of Thomas Bacon : Catechism, &c. Parker Society Ed. 
p. 556. 

f Liturgies of Edward VI. Parker Society Ed. pp. 513, 514. 
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say, they be "the knowledge of the Scriptures;" with Ter- 
tullian we say, they be "the interpretation of the Law;" 
and with Eusebius, we call them the Word of God." 

* Moreover, that Christ's disciples did receive this autho- 
rity, not that they should hear private confessions of the 
people, and listen to their whisperings, as the common massing 
""^ Priests do everywhere rum-a-days, and do it so, as though in 
that one point lay all the virtue and use of the keys ; but 
to the end they should go, they should teach, they should 
publish abroad the Gospel, and be unto the believing a 
sweet savour of life unto life, and unto the unbelieving and 

unfaithful a savour of death unto death This take 

we to be the meaning of the keys ; and that after this 
fashion men*s consciences either to be opened or shut. We 
say that the priest, indeed, is judge in this case, but yet 
hath no manner of right to challenge an authority, or power, 
as saith St. Ambrose.* ^ 

These passages will suffice to show what were the views of 
the compilers of ' the Prayer-book and Reformers of our 
Church. Later writers cannot be accepted as of equal au- 
thority with those above cited. I may, however, state that, 
amongst others, our Church's teaching is viewed in essentially 
the same light by Archbishops Usher, Tillotson, Seeker ; by 
Bishops Burnet, Tomline, Mant ; by Bingham and Hooker. 
I mention the name of Hooker last, because of the ^judicious * 
use Dr. Pusey has made of a well-known canon of inter- 
pretation laid down by Hooker, viz. : — 

* I hold it for a most infallible rule in expositions of 
sacred Scriptures, that where a literal construction will 
stand, tl;ie furthest from the letter is commonly the worst.' 

* Jewell's Apology. Parker Society Ed. p. 61. 
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This is quoted from Hooker to support the literal inter- 
pretation of the words, — * Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven.' Now I presume it is not an unreasonable 
question to ask whether Hooker considered this canon appli- 
cable to this passage ? 

It will be abundantly clear trom the following extra(g.s, 
that whilst Hooker believed these words to invest ministers 
with the power of imposing and removing Church censures, 
he is of opinion that, in reference to sins committed against 
God, they can only declare what they believe God himself to 
have done. He thus writes : — 

* Whereas, therefore, the other Evangelists had set down 
that Clirist did, before his suffering, promise to give his 
Apostles the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and being 
risen from the dead, promise moreover at. that time a 
miraculous power of the Holy Ghost, St. John addeth that 
he also invested them even then with the power of the Holy 
Ghost for castigation and relaxation of sin, wherein was 
fully accomplished that which the promise of the Keys did 
import.' ^ 

* As for the ministerial sentence of private absolution, it 
can be no more than a declaration of what God hath done ; 
it hath but the force of the prophet Nathan's absolution, 
" God hath taken away thy sin." 'f 

And again he asks the question, — 

* Doth it (absolution) really take away sm, or but as- 
certain us of God's most gracious and merciful pardon ? 
The latter of which two is our assertion ; the former theirs.' J 

* V. ch. Ixxvii. 7. + VI. ch. vi. 8. 

X VI. ch. vi. 4. 
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Again he says : — 

* Wherefore the further we wade the better we see it 
still appear, that the priest doth never in absolution — no, 
not so much as by way of service and ministry — refally 
either forgive the act, take away the uncleanuess, or remove 
the punishment of sin : but if the party penitent come 
contrite, he hath by their own grant absolution before abso- 
lution; if not contrite, although the priest should ten 
thousand times absolve him, all were in vain.** 

I think that many who read Dr. Pusey's letter in the 
Times, and noticed how he turned to account Hooker's canon 
of interpretation, would be surprised at learning that these 
are Hooker's sentiments on Absolution, amd that the argu- 
muents which this great Church»of- England authority urges 
agamst the Romish doctrine are, in the main, equally appli- 
cable to the views of Dr. Pusey. 

Let us now proceed to examine the form of Absolution in 
the service for the Visitation of the Sick. 

What are we to understand our Church to teach, when 
she authorizes her ministers to use the words, * And by his 
authority committed to me I absolve thee from all thy sins, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ?' Three answers are given in reply to this question. 

1. That the words sanction Judicial and Sacerdotal 
Absolution. 

2. That the word 'Absolve' has the sense of * To declare.' 

3. That this Absolution of sins consists in the removal of 
Church censures, imposed. on account of sins or scandals com- 
mitted against the congregation. 

1 . Judicial Absolution is not the teaching of the Church 

* VI. ch. vi. 13. 
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of England; it is directly opposed to the words of the 
Absolution in the daily prayers, which ascribes forgiveness 
to God and the declaration of forgiveness to the minister. 
It has been well remarked on this point, that, * no declaration 
can make a thing to he what it was not before. The de- 
claration pre^supposes the thing to be what it is declared to 
be,* It contradicts the teaching of our Church on Jus- 
tification ; in the 11th Article it is declared to be by faith 
alone, in the merits of Christ's life and death ; in the 17th 
Article, and • in the Homily on Salvation, the assurance of 
pardon, and peace of mind, are declared to accompany a 
living faith in the Saviour's work. It contradicts the 
teaching of the 22nd Article, which affirms that * the Romish 
doctrine concerning pardons is repugnant to the word of God;' 
which can only be said on the supposition that Judicial Ab- 
solution has no foundation in the word of God ; for though 
we are not to understand * pardons ' to be the same as abso- 
lution, yet without the one the other could not exist : to use 
the words of Bishop Beveridge on this part of the 22nd 
Article, — 'Lastly, this doctrine (viz. of pardons) supposes 
that a pope, a priest, a finite creature, can pardon sins; 
whereas the scripture holds forth this as the prerogative only 
of the true God : for " who is a God Hke unto Thee," saith the 
prophet Micah, " that pardoneth iniquities ? " * 

It contradicts the prayer which immediately follows the 
Absolution, where the minister prays, — * Open thy eye of 
mercy upon this thy servant, who most earnestly desireth 
pardon and forgiveness J * and again he prays, — 'Impute 
not unto him his former sins* If the minister's absolution 
was an actual conveyance of pardon to the heart of the sick 
person, why should he be represented as still * earnestly de- 
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siring pardon^' and the minister still required to implore 
forgiveness for liim ? We are told in reply, that this 
prayer no doubt renders our Church's teaching * incomple : 
on the theory of Dr. Pusey this prayer not only makes her 
teaching incomple, but utterly inconsistent and absurd. To tell 
a person that you absolutely forgive him, and then, in almost 
the next breath, to teach him earnestly to desire forgiveness, 
is a palpable contradiction, if the nature of the forgiveness is 
the same in both cases : but if, on the other hand, we adopt the 
interpretation of Hooker, that Uhe ministerial sentence of 
private ahsolution can be no more than a declaration of what 
God hath done,* then this form of absolution and the prayer 
will be in perfect harmony with each other, and in harmony 
with the other forms of absolution in the Daily Prayers and 
Communion Service : there will also be the same agreement if 
we understand this absolution to consist in the removal of 
Church censures. 

It contradicts the plain words of the Homily on Repentance, 
which speaks upon this subject in no doubtful phraseology. 
* And where that they do allege this saying of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ unto the leper, to prove auricular confession to 
stand on God's word, "Go thy way and show thyself unto 
the priest," do they not see that the leper was cleansed from 
his leprosy afore he was by Christ sent unto the priest, for to 
shew himself unto him ? By the same reason we must be 
cleansed from our spiritual leprosy : I mean, our sins must be 
forgiven us, afore that we come to confession. What need we 
then to tell forth our sins into the ear of the priest, since they 
be already taken away? .... We ought to acknowledge 
none other priest for deliverance from our sins but our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who, being our Sovereign Bishop, doth 
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with the sacrifice of his body and blood, offered once for ever 
upon the altar of the cross, most effectually cleanse the spiritual 
leprosy, and wash away the sins of all those that with true 
confession of sin flee unto him.* Although Dr. Pusey quotes 
the following words from the Homily entitled ' Of Common 
Prayer and Sacraments,* * Absolution hath the promise of 
forgiveness of sins,* he ignores altogether the full and comple 
statement in the Homily on Repentance. 

Dr. Pusey teaches that the Homilies are of authority in 
matters of doctrine. The Church has one Homily which 
speaks at great length on the subject of Confession and Abso-^ 
lution ; yet Dr. Pusey, in writing to the Times, passes this 
Homily over in silence, and quotes from a Homily treating on 
a different subject. The sentence which he quotes merely 
asserts generally that * Absolution hath the promise of for* 
giveness of sins,* without a word of intimation as to what is 
the power which the priest possesses. What is the difference 
between this statement and the heading to the form of Abso- 
lution in the daily services, — * The Absolution, or llemission 
of Sins, to be pronounced by the priest alone ?* Do not these 
words clearly imply that 'Absolution hath the promise of 
forgiveness of sins?* And yet, does not the form of Abso- 
lution distinctly declare, that it is God that pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe 
his holy gospel ;* and that he has * giv«i power and com- 
mandment to his ministers to declare and pronomice to his 
people, being penitent, the Absolution and Remission of their 
sins?* 

2. The view that would interpret the words, — ' I abaolve 
thee,* to mean, — ' I declare thee to be pardoned,* receives some 
support from the original use of the words as first employed 
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at the end of the 12th century. Archbishop Usher has un- 
answerably proved that this form, viz. the indicative, was 
unknown until about the 12th century, and when first em- 
ployed was understood declaratively. Bingham, the author of 
the Antiquities of the Christian Chturch, takes this view of the 
words in the Visitation to the Sick : — 

* Whicli, though it be not an absolute authority, yet it is 
such a declaration of God's will as one man can make to 
another upon the nicest inquiry into his state and maturest 
consideration. It is like the priest's declaration under the 
old law concerning the leper, whether he was clean or un- 
clean : his declaration or judgment concerning such an one 
is said to be the cleansing or polluting him; the making 
him clean or unclean ; though, strictly speaking, the priest 
did neither make him leprous nor not leprous, but only 
declare, upon a just examination and view, whether he was 
so or not.' ** 

3. The third explanation of the words is, that this Ab- 
solution relates more especially to Church discipline, and that 
the minister grants the penitent absolution of his sins con- 
sidered as scandals committed against the Church. 

The word Absolution is frequently so employed by the 
Eeformers ; it is bo used by Bishop Parkhurst, in a letter to 
Archbishop Parker, as will be seen by reference to Archbishop 
Parker's correspondence, p. 247 ; and again by Bishop Hooper, 
in his Confession of the Christian Faith, article 73 ; and by 
Whitgift, vol. iii. pp. 254^-6 .j- The word is so used in the 

* Bingham's Works, vol. viii. p. 418, ed. 1834. The ^dew of 
Bingham, that the words are to be understood declaratively, is among 
many others maintained by Bishop Short and Shepherd. 

f Parker Society Edition. 
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Homily for Whit Sunday, — ' Christ ordained the authority 
of the keys to excommunicate notorious sinners, and to absolve 
them which are truly penitent ; they abuse this power at their 
own pleasure, as well in cursing the godly with bell, book, 
and candle, as also in absolving the reprobates which are 
known to be unworthy of any Christian society.' — 2nd part. 
Speaking of this use of the word Absolution among ancient 
writers, Shepherd remarks, that *the cases are exceedingly 
numerous where the term absolution, or a term equivalent, is 
applied to denote the relaxation of ecclesiastical censures.** 
It is evident from the frequent use of the word in this sense, 
that no objection can be raised to this interpretation on the 
groimd that it is forced or unnatural. 

It is confirmed, I conceive, by the following considerations : 
— The 33rd Article and the Rubric before the Communion 
Service show that the Church maintains the necessity of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

This view of tlie words is in perfect agreement also with 
the form of absolution in the morning and evening prayers. 
This form teaches, that the minister has power given to him 
by God to declare that the Almighty absolves the penitent 
believer ; while the form in the Visitation of the Sick authorises 
the minister to say that he has received authority to absolve. 
As we do not believe these forms to be contradictory we are 
bound to believe, that when the minister is said to absolve the 
penitent from his sins, the word cannot be used in the same 
sense as when God himself is said to absolve. The supposition 
that the priest or minister judicially absolves the penitent 
from sins committed against God, is, as we have seen, per- 

* Shepherd on the Book of Common Prayer, vol. ii. p. 444. 
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fectly irreconcilable with tlie prayer that follows, wherein the 
penitent is said still 'most earnestly to desire pardon and 
forgiveness.* On the supposition, however, that the former 
part, which is precatory, refers to sins as committed against 
God, and the latter to sins considered as scandals committed 
against the Church, the form accords most beautifully with 
the prayer which immediately follows, wherein it will be ob« 
served, that not only is the penitent represented as still most 
earnestly desiring pardon, which is inconsistent with the 
view of his having just received it — but the Priest further 
beseeches the Almighty that he would 'preserve and con- 
tinue him in the unity of the Church ;' which seems to imply, 
that by * the absolution just pronounced he had been restored 
to its peace.** It is also worthy of remark that these words, 
' the unity of the Church,' occur in the 33rd Article, where 
they evidently denote visible communion with the faithful, 
and where excommunication is declared to consist in cutting 
off a notorious offender 'from the unity of the Church' Bishop 
Mant states what I think is strongly confirmatory of this 
interpretation, viz. that * in every age of the Church * it 
has been the practice to grant to persons ' dangerously ill, on 
their humble request,* an absolution * to free them from any 
ecclesiastical censures which they may have incurred' Equally 
important is the statement of Wheatley, that the Collect, or 
Prayer, which immediately follows the Absolution, * was ori- 
ginally composed' to be used on such occasions. This ex- 
planation has been given by men of the greatest authority 
and learning : amongst others, it was held by Bishop Fell, by 
Wheatley, Bishop Burnet, and Bishop Mant. 

* Wheatley on Common Prayer. 
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Bishop Burnet writes as if no other view had heen held in 
his day. He says: — 

^ We do also, as we are a body that may be offended 
with the sins of others, forgive the scandals committed 
against the Charch; and that such as we think die in a 
state of repentance, may die in the full peace of the Church, 
we join both absolutions in one : in the last office likewise 
praying to our Saviour that he would forgive them, and 
then we, as the officers of the Church, authorised for that 
end, do forgive all the offences and scandals committed by 
them against the whole body.' — Burnet^ art. 26. 

I can find no language which so correctly expresses my own 
conviction of the meaning of the words, as the following quo- 
tation from Bishop Mant : — 

* Possibly, however, this part of the office may still seem 
to have ascribed so high a power to the minister, of ab- 
solving the sick from their sins, as may lead them into great 
mistakes. And it is, indeed, more liable to be so mis- 
understood than the earlier forms, which were expressed in 
the manner of a prayer. But still, all writers on the subject 
have agreed that this absolution either was intended, which 
indeed is most probable, only to set persons free from any 
ecclesiastical censures which they might have incurred ; an 
indulgence granted in every age of the Church to such as 
were dangerously ill, on their humble request ; but which is 
no more pretended to make a change in their eternal state 
than a pardon from the king is : or, if it means also to 
declare them restored to the favour of God, means it only 
on supposition of a sincere and thorough repentance ; which 
being professed by them, it may be charitably presumed, 
though not certainly known, that it is real ; and without 
which all persons are entreated to observe no absolution 
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here, granted by whomsoever or in what words soever, will 
do them the least good hereafter.* * 

Comparatively speaking, it is of little importance whether 
we understand the words to be a declaration of what God 
has done ; or whether we consider them as intended to remove 
Church censures : it is, however, of the greatest possible, im- 
portance to notice the statement of Bishop Mant in the above 
quotation, where he declares that all writers are agreed in 
believing that one of the two is the correct interpretation of 
this form of absolution. I leave you to judge how far 
Dr. Pusey was justified in adopting such a tone in his letter 
as to lead his readers to suppose that he, and those who think 
with him, are contending for that view of our Church's teaching 
which was held by the Reformers, and has been uniformly main- 
tained from their time to ours by all the different schools of 
theology in our Church. He gives a long list of names, but 
omits t^o give the references. The passages he could not be 
expected to cite in a letter to a newspaper. Mr. Gresley gives 
a long list, indiiding some quoted by Dr. Pusey. The fifth 
chapter of his Manual is entitled, * Testimony of English 
Divines in favour of Confession,* consisting of * a series of ex- 
tracts from both the Reformers and most eminent Divines of 
our own Church.* Quotations are then given from Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, Jewell, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Overall, 
Usher, Wake, Sharpe, Donne, Heylin, Bingham, Ken, Comber, 
Sparrow, Tomline, Gunning ; and reference is made for ad- 
ditional testimonies to Bishop Andrews, Montague, and Wren. 

Of this long list there may be a few, and I believe only a 
/6w, whose views are in agreement with what Mr. Gresley 

• Mant on the Book of Common Prayer. 
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has enunciated. It may be readily conceded that Heylin and 
Montague, who were regarded as being almost Romanists in 
their own time, held similar views to those of Mr. Gresley 
Let us hear what Dr. NichoUs, the learned commentator on 
the Book of Common Prayer, says in his Defence of the 
Church of England, in reply to Nonconformists. I quote the 
following passage from the London edition of a.d. 1715. 
* But what excuse ' (say they) * can be made for your Mon- 
tagues, Heylins, Thorndikes, and Parkers, who in some of 
their Theological Writings betray a manifest Revolt to the 
Church of Rome ? and are so far from being publickly cen- 
sured by your Church for it, that their books are commonly 
read, and mightily applauded ? ' — Page 167. In the following 
page Dr. Nicholls writes in reply : — * The reason why they 
have never been censured in Convocation, is partly because 
no act of our Convocation is valid without the Royal Autho- 
rity : and partly because they were not only serviceable to 
their Prince, but likewise have laboured very profitably in 
some parts of Divinity. By these means they escaped a pub- 
lick censure while living ; and to send it after them into an- 
other world, would be too near an imitation of Popish seve- 
rity. Montague, at the beginning of the civil wars, was so 
miserably harrast with books writ against him. Accusations 
in Parliament, aud the loud complaints of Churchmen as well 
as Puritans, that in great AflBiction of Body and Mind he 
ended his Days; and though under King Charles II. the 
Bishops could do little but what the Court directed, yet know- 
ing Heylin*8 and Thorndike*s opinions, and that they were dis- 
posed to innovations, they kept them out of the governing posts.* 
I cannot but think that all sound Churchmen will be of 
opinion, that Mr. Gresley must have been hard pressed for 
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antliorities when he felt himself obliged to quote from Heylin 
and Montague to support his interpretation of our Church's 
formularies. 

There is a second class of Divines quoted by Mr. Gresley, 
who, though by no means advocates of his extreme views, may 
be made to appear so, when judged by short extracts, such as 
those quoted by him: it is of this class of writers that the pre- 
sent Bishop of London, in his first Charge, so justly remarks, 
that 'Isolated passages may be adduced from our greatest 
Divines, upholding the priest's absolving power; but any 
dangerous application of such passages is guarded against by 
the whole tenor of those more moderate sentiments, which we 
find breathing through the works quoted, when we view them 
as a whole.* 

But there are other writers, who are amongst the brightest 
ornaments of our Church, whose sentiments are fearfully mis- 
represented by the imperfect quotations given by Mr. Gresley in 
his Manual. I do not mean to say that Mr. Gresley has know- 
ingly and wilfully misrepresented the writers from whom the 
quotations are taken; I think there is clear evidence, from the 
passage which stands at the head of his long list, that he must 
have taken it second-hand; and therefore it is not at all im- 
probable that all that follow it were equally so. 

The passage Mr. Gresley quotes fromCranmer runs thus: — 

* God dothe not speake to us with a voyce sounding out 
of Heaven, But he hath given the Kayes of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the authority to forgyve synne to the Ministers 
of the Church. Wherefore let him that is a synner go to 
one of them; let him knowledge and confess bis synne, 
and pray him that, according to God*s commandment, he 
will give Absolution, and comforte him with the Word of 
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Grace and forgiveness of liis synnes. And when the Minister 
dothe so I ought steadfastly to believe that my synnes are 
truly forgiven me in Heaven.* — Art 8, Cranmer's Worksy , 
t. iv. page 281-3, ed. Jenkyns, 

There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Gresley has 
taken this passage second-hand. The doctrine, I grant, 
taught by Cranmer at the place here referred to, is very 
similar to that of the passage above quoted: but then the 
Articles here given by Jenkyns are in Latin ; and the above 
is not given as a translation, because the orthography, it will 
be observed, is that of Cranmer' s own time ; so that it is most 
evident that Mr. Gresley did not take the passage from 
Jenkyns. But, again, what can be said of Mr. Greeley's fair- 
ness, in adducing passages from Cranmer which were written 
before the year 1538, about nine years before the death of 
Henry VIII.; and at a time when many Romish doctrines 
were held as Articles of Faith in the English Church? 

The passage quoted by Mr. Gresley occurs at p. 202, in 
what is called Cranmer 8 Catechism, published in 1547 or 
1548. This Catechism was reprinted at Oxford in 182ii. 
Dr. Burton, in his preface, states, that ' nothing is more cer- 
tain than that Cranmer's Catechism was translated from a 
Latin work, which was itself a translation from the German, 
made by Justus Jonas:' and he further adds, that *the per- 
son employed by him (i.e. Cranmer) to translate it was pro- 
bably one of his chaplains. In this Catechism the reader 
will find the Roman Catholic division of the Ten Command- 
ments; the first and second joined together, and the tenth 
divided into two: at p. 51 it is distinctly declared, that * if 
we should have heathen parentes, and dye without baptisme, 
we should be damned everlastingly.' It is quite unnecessary 
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to remark, that these were not Cranmer's opinions in 1 552. 
But it is still more important to notice, that this Catechism 
teaches that there are three Sacraments; at p. 183 occurs the 
following passage: — 

* You shall first vnderstande, that our Lorde Jesus Christ 
hath instituted and annexed to the Gospel, the sacraments 

or holy seals of his covenant and lege made with us 

The first of these sacraments is baptism The seconde 

is absolution, or the authoritie of the kayes, whereby we be 
absolved from such synnes as we be fallen into after our 
baptism. The third is the communion, or the Lord's Supper,' 

These words are part of the first of three sermons on tlfese 
three sacraments : it is in the second sermon, on what is here 
called the second of the three sacraments, that the passage 
under consideration is found. I leave you, then, to judge for 
yourselves whether the quotation from Archbishop Cranmer, 
which stands at the head of Mr. Gresley's list of authorities, 
would not entirely mislead the reader, if from it he formed his 
opinion of our Church's teaching. Where does our Church 
now teach that there are three sacraments ? Does she not teach 
in her 25th Article the very opposite, declaring that * There 
are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, 
that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord ? * We 
do not in this article read one word of the Sacrament of 
Absolution, nor is there one word about it in the Articles of 
1552, of which Cranmer, says Strype, * was the penner, or at 
least the great director, with the assistance, as is very probable, 
of Bishop Ridley.* 

Archbishop Cranmer is not the only one from whom 
unfair quotations have been made; those from Ridley, Latimer, 
Jewell, Hooker, Usher, Bingham, and Tomline, are scarcelv 
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any better. The passage quoted by Mr. Gresley from Bishop 
Ridley, with soine observations upon it, we have already 
noticed.* 

The extract given by Mr. Gresley from Bishop Latimer, 
is the latter part of the following quotation, which is all he 
deemed it necessary to give; it relates to our Saviour's 
command given to the man who had been cleansed of his 
leprosy, to go and show himself to the priest : — 

* Here our Papists make ado with their Auricular Con- 
fession, proving the same by this place. For they say 
^ Christ sent this man unto the priest to fetch there his abso- 
lution ; and therefore we must go also unto the priest, and 
after confession receive of him absolution of all our sins. 
But yet we must take heed, say they, that we forget nothing ; 
for all those sins that are forgotten may not be forgiven. 
And so they bind the consciences of men, persuading them 
that when their sius were all numbered and confessed, it 
was well. And hereby they took clean away the pasaion of 
Christ. For they made this numbering of sins to be a 
merit : and so they came to all the secrets that were in men's 
hearts ; so that emperor nor king could say or do, nor think 
anything in his heart, but they knew it ; and so applied all 
the purposes and intents of princes to their own com- 
modities. And this was the fruit of their Auricular Con- 
fession. But to speak of right and true confession, I would to 
God it were kept in England ; for it is a good thing. And 
those which find themselves grieved in conscience might go to 
a learned man, and there fetch of him comfort of the Word of 
God, and so come to a quiet conscience, which is better and 
more to he regarded than all the riches of the worW-\ 

* See p. 14. 

■f Semion on the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 
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I think you will agree with me when I say this requires 
no comment ; but if any one still entertains a doubt as to 
what were the opinions of Latimer he need only read, in 
addition to the above, the following passage from a sermon 
preached on the first Sunday in Advent, in the same year 
(1552) as the one above referred to : — 

* As touching Confession I tell you, that they that can 
be content with the general absolution which every minister 
of God's word giveth in his sermons, when he pronounceth 
that all that be sorry for their sins, and believe in Christ, 
seek help and remedy by him, and afterwards intend to 
amend their lives, and avoid sin and wickedness, all these 
that be so minded shall have remission of their sins : now, I 
say, they that can be content with this general absolution, it 
is well ; but they that are not satisfied with it, they may go 
to some godly learned minister, which is able to instruct and 
comfort them with the word of God, to minister that same 
unto them to their contentation and quieting of their con- 
sciences. As for satisfaction, or absolution for our sins, there 
is none but in Christ. We cannot make amends for our 
sins but only by believing in him which suffered for us. 
For he hath made the mends for all our sins by his painful 
passion and blood-shedding. And herein standeth our ab- 
solution or remission of our sins, namely, when we believe 
in him, and look to be saved through his death — none other 
satisfaction we are able to make.' 

Mr. Gresley gives his reader four or Jive lines from 
Bishop Jewell. Considering how much Bishop Jewell has 
written on this subject, and his great authority in the Church 
of England, the reader might justly have expected more : 
from other writers, passages ten times as long are quoted ; 
had Jewell been so dealt with, any remarks would have been 
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rendered unnecessary. Mr. Gresley has made no allusion to 
a well-known passage on the power of the keys in his Apology, 
Jewell's Apology is a book of authority in the Church of 
England; it received the sanction of Convocation in 1562. 
Instead of quoting from this, which contains as full, clear, and 
definite a statement as could be desired, Mr. Gresley treats 
the reader to three lines of a paragraph from the defence of 
the Apology, which, when viewed in their connexion, render 
it more than probable that they do not refer to confession to a 
minister at all, hut to a Christian brother, I give the passage 
with some portion of its context, asking special attention to 
the words quoted by Mr. Gresley : — 

* Three kinds of confession are expressed unto us in the 
Scriptures : the first, made secretly unto God alone ; the 
second, openly before the whole congregation ; the third, 
privately unto our brother. Of the two former kinds there 
is no question. Touching the third^ if it be discreetly used, to 
the greater comfort and better satisfaction of the penitent, 
without superstition or other ill, it is not in any wise by us 
reproved. The abases and erroi's set apart, we do no more 
misUke a private confession than a private sermon, 

* Thus much only we say, that private confession to be 
made unto the minister is neither commanded by Christ nor 
necessary to salvation.' ** 

That part of the passage quoted by Mr. Gresley relates 
to confession ' unto our brother,* That by confession ' unto 
our brother,' Bishop Jewell does not refer to confession to a 
minister, is evident not only from the use of the word ' brother,' 
but also from a similar passage in his Treatise of the Sacra- 

* Jewell, vol. iii. p. 361, P. S. ed. 
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merits : after saying that there are two ways in which we are 
taught to lay open and acknowledge our sins ; the one, ' in 
the secret thought of our heart before God ' and the other, * in 
the hearing and presence of men,* he quotes several texts of 
Scripture to enforce the first of these ; and on the second he 
writes : — 

* The other sort of confession made unto men I do not 
condemn. It may do much good, if it be well used. St. 
James commendeth it among the faithful : * Acknowledge 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another, that 
ye may be healed.' He speaketh not of priest or minister, 
but of every one of the faithful. Every Christian may do 
this help unto another, to take knowledge of the secret and 
inner grief of the heart, to look upon the wound which sin 
and wickedness hath made, and, by godly advice and 
earnest prayer for him, to recover his brother. This is a 
private exhortation, and as it were a catechising or in- 
structing in the faith, and a means to lead us by familiar 
and special conference to examine our conscience, and to 
espy wherein we have oflfended God. The use and practice 
hereof is not only to be allowed, but most needful and 
requisite, if so the superstition, and necessity, and con- 
science, which many have fondly used and put therein, be 
taken away. 

* That the priests should hear the private confessions of 
the people, and listen to their whisperings : that every man 
should be bound to their Auricular Confession, it is no com- 
mandment or ordinance of G-od.* ^ 

Let any one examine these extracts, as well as the passage 
I have already quoted from the Apology, and he will fully 

* Jewell, vol. ii. p. 1133, P. S. ed. 
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understand why Mr. Gresley only quotes four Knes from 
Bishop Jewell. 

I pass on to show that Mr. Gresley has not dealt more 
fairly with Jewell's disciple, the * Judicious Hooker.' This 
great man wrote at some length on Absolution and Confession, 
and yet Mr. Gresley giyes his readers only four lines, and 
even these are part of a paragraph which teaches the very 
opposite to what Mr. Gresley considers to be the doctrine of 
the Church of England. I will give the whole of it : — 

^ And for private confession and absolution it standeth thus 
vnth us: — 

* The minister's power to absolve is publicly taught and 
professed, the Church not denied to have authority either of 
abridging or enlarging the use and exercise of that power / upon 
the people no such necessity imposed of opening their 
transgressions unto men, as if remission of sins otherwise 
were impossible. Neither any such opinion had of the 
thing itself, as though it were either unlawful or unpro- 
fitable, save only for these inconveniences which the world 
hath by experience observed in it heretofore. And in 
regard thereof the Church of England hitherto hath thought 
it the safer way to refer men's hidden crimes unto God and 
themselves only ; howbeit, not without special caution for 
the admonition of such as come to the Holy Sacrament, and 
for the comfort of such as are ready to depart the world.*** 

Hooker here distinctly says, * that the Church of Eng- 
land hath thought it the safer way to refer men's hidden 
crimes unto God and themselves only,' except in two special 
cases ; and yet, because Hooker in general terms claims for 
our ministers the ' power to absolve,* these words are detached 

* Book VI. ch. iv. 15. 
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from a paragraph, which is strongly condemnatory of those 
views which these few lines are quoted to support. What 
Hooker calls ' the safer way' of our Church, is most solemnly, 
and in the strongest language, declared by Mr. Gresley to be 
most dangerous and perilous to the souls of her members. 
After stating that the ordinary way of obtaining pardon of 
sin from God is ' through the hands of God's ministers,' after 
confession made to him, Mr. Gresley adds, — * It will be said, 
perhaps, that if* this is the way to repent, and obtain God's 
forgiveness, it is to be feared that the members of the English 
Church are in evil case, in consequence of the very general 
^use of Confession. It may be so. It may be that many 
souls are lost for want of this ordinance,' (fee. 

I have already shown what Hooker's views are on Abso- 
lution.* 

Bingham, the author of the Christian Antiquities, has 
been quoted by Mr. Gresley as supporting his views on Abso- 
lution and Confession, because he states in general terms, as 
does Hooker, that ministers have the power of remitting and 
retaining sins. The passage quoted by Mr. Gresley the 
reader will find at the end of his second sermou on * The 
Nature and Necessity of the several sorts of Absolution :' — 

* If we would be secure, we must use God*s ordinances as 
he has appointed them; join the outward and the inward 
act together ; let the repentance and obedience of our souls 
prepare the way for the ministry of his priests ; and then, 
what sins they remit on earth will be remitted in heaven.' 

All who read this passage as it stands in Mr. Gresley's 
Manual, without a single word of explanation, will conclude 

* See p. 24. 
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that Bingham, by * joining the outward and the inward act 
together/ means confessing our sins to the priest, and on our 
repentance receiving absolution from him. Such a conclusion, 
however, would be most erroneous. This passage forms part 
of what ijaay be caUed the practical application of two ser- 
mons. * In order that the reader may fully understand the 
meaning of the above quotation, and also ascertain what is 
the teaching of Bingham on Absolution, he need only read the 
following passage, which occurs in the early part of the first 
sermon on this subject, where he declares what is the nature 
of the minister's absolving power. He says, — * The special 
acts or ways, in which the ministers of Christ are commis- 
sioned or authorised to exemplify their power of retaining or 
remitting sins, are : — 

* 1. The power of •administering the two Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper to all such as are qualified 
to receive them : which is, therefore, called sacramental 
absolution. 

* 2. The power of declaring or publishing the terms of 
conditions upon which the Gospel promises pardon and 
remission of sins, which is called the declaratory absolution 
of the word and doctrine. 

* 3. The power of interceding with God for pardon of 
sins through the merits of Christ ; which is the absolution 
of prayer. 

* 4. The power of executing Church discipline and cen- 
sures upon delinquents, which consists in excluding flagitious 
and scandalous sinners from the Communion of the Church, 
and receiving penitents again into her Communion when 
they have given just evidence of a sincere repentance. In 
these four acts, regularly exercised, consists the ministerial 
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power of retaining or remitting sins, so far as the delegated 
authority of man can be concerned in it.' ^ 

Having spoken at length upon these statements, he makes a 
practical application of the whole in the closing part of the 
second sermon ; and it is yi this part that the short passage 
occurs which Mr. Gresley has quoted. 

The following is the passage, with its context, quoted by 
Mr. Gresley from Bishop Tomline. I shall give the words 
quoted by Mr. Gresley, with their context : — 

* But though/ says Bishop Tomline, * there is not the 
slightest ground for considering Penance as a Sacrament, 
nor any authority for requiring Auricular Confession to 
priests, yet confession of sins to God is an indispensable duty^ 
and confession to priests may sometimes he useful hy leading to 
effectual repentance^ and therefore our Church encourages its 
members to use confidential confession to their priest^ or to any 
other minister of God^s Holy Word; but this is very different 
from its being an essential part of a sacrament instituted by 
Christ or his Apostles. A contrite sinner may feel relief in 
unburdening his mind to his spiritual pastor, and may receive 
advice and consolation which may soften the pangs of a 
wounded consciense; his scruples may be removed ; his good 
resolutions may be confirmed.* 

Why Mr. Gresley omitted to give the opening words in 
the above passage, which declare that there is not the slightest 
authority for requiring auricular confession to a priest, you 
will be at no loss to discover. 

Mr. Gresley contends that confession to a priest is God's 
ordinance, and the ordinary way in which forgiveness of sins 

* Bingham's Works, vol. viii. pp. 412, 413. 
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18 to be obtained. All that Bishop Tomline says is, that con- 
fession to a priest or minister vnay sometimes he usefvl while 
at the same time he positively declares, that there is no au- 
thority/ for requiring it, I cannot but think that you will 
hear with great surprise, that in the very same page from 
which Mr. Gresley has made his quotation on confession, there 
is the following statement on Absolution : — 

* The only absolution Which our Church authorises its 
clergy to pronounce is ministerial, or declaratory of God's 
pardon upon the performance of the conditions which he has 
been pleased to require in the gospel ; it always supposes 
faith and sincere repentance, of which God alone is judge. 
Nor was any absolution, except declaratory and precatory, 
known among the early Christians, as fully appears from the 
ancient liturgies and rituals, and from the authors who have 
written upon these subjects.' — On the 25th ArHcte, 

I will only give one additional illustration ; it is the pas- 
sage cited by Mr. Gresley from Archbishop Usher's Answer 
to a Jesuit : it is as follows : — 

* We tell him againe, that by the publicke order pre- 
scribed in our Church before the administration of the Holy 
Communion, the minister likewise doth exhort the people, 
that if there be any of them which cannot quiet his own 
conscience, but requireth further comfort or counsel, he 
should come to him, or some other discreet and learned 

' minister of God's word, and open his griefs. Be it therefore 
known unto him, that no kinde of confession, either publicke 
or private, is disallowed by us, that is in any way requisite 
for the due execution of that ancient power of the Keyes 
which Christ bestowed upon the Church.' — Answer to a 
Jesuit. 
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Usher here, no doubt, distinctly affirms that the Church 
of England forbids ' no kind of confession, either public or 
private, that is in any way requisite for the due execution of 
that ancient power of the Keys, which Christ bestowed upon 
the Church.' In order, however, that we may know what 
kind of confession is not disallowed by our Church, according 
to the opinion of Archbishop Usher, we must ascertain in 
what this * Prince of Divines * considers * the due execution 
of the ancient power of the Keys, which Christ bestowed upon 
the Church,' to consist. It will at once be seen that every- 
thing turns upon the answer to this inquiry. Usher gives 
the answer in language which admits of no doubt ; but before 
referring to the Archbishop's explanation, let me draw the 
reader's special attention to the very words which follow Mr. 
Gresley's quotation ; they are these : — * The thing which we 
reject is that new picklock of sacramental confession, obtruded 
upon men's consciences as a matter necessary to salvation, by 
the Canons of the late Conventicle of Trent.' I am not 
surprised that Mr. Gresley should have stopped when he 
came to the words ' the thing we reject is that new picklock 
of sacramental confession.' In the next page Usher declares, 
in the strongest possible language, that for the penitent 
believer to obtain forgiveness of sins, it is only necessary for 
him to confess them unto God. He says: — 

* For in the Scriptures we find that the confession which 
the penitent sinner maketh to God -alone, hath the promise 
of forgiveness annexed unto it, which no priest upon earth 
hath power to make void upon pretence that himself or 
some of his fellows were not first particularly acquainted 
with the business.' 
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After reading over with care and attention both Mr. 
Greeley's Manual, and Archbishop Usher's two long chapters 
on Confession and Absolution, I feel no hesitation in saying 
that, as far as I am able to form an opinion, the errors which 
Usher has exposed and proved to be unscriptural are in the 
main those of which, unhappily, Mr. Gresley is the advocate. 
In drawing my remarks to a close, I desire to observe that 
different opinions have always existed respecting the exact 
meaning of those passages in our Prayer-book which have 
come under our consideration ; and, so long as those opinions 
were confined within certain limits, no charge of inconsistency 
was made against any one ; but surely it is a widely different 
thing when the Romish Confessional, or something very like 
it, is introduced among us, and publicly advocated by clergy- 
men of the Church of England. They tell us, indeed, that its 
general revival would be of immense advantage to her mem- 
bers : we, on the contrary, believe that it would be fraught 
with the most perilous consequences to our Church and nation; 
and that we ought to use all fair and legitimate means to put 
it down. The present Bishop of Exeter, whom no one will 
accuse of holding low views on these and other Church ques- 
tions, strikingly portrays the evils that are inseparable from 
the general use of auricular confession: he declares that its 
' glaring tendency ' is ' ?o roh the tender, unhacknied, unseared 
conscience of youth, of that which is at once its best protection 
and its most appropriate grace, the delicacy of ingenvous 
shame' If this be its ' glaring tendency^ if its * practical 
mischiefs ' be so great as the Bishop describes, then how ought 
we to deal with it? A former Bishop of Exeter, and one of 
our Reformers, Miles Coverdale, supplies the answer, in plain 
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and homely language, but characteristic of the age in which 
he lived. He says : — 

* Wherefore, considering this tree (Auricular Confession) 
was not planted by the Father of Heaven, but by the children 
of the devil, to search out craftily the privities of men's 
hearts, methinketh it should be plucked up by the roots, 
and men brought again to the right and wholesome con- 
fession of their sins.' * 

If the question be asked, What is the teaching of the 
Church of England on Confession and Absolution? I submit 
that an impartial and thorough examination of all the evi- 
dence which bears upon the subject wiU justify the following 
reply: — 

That while the Church of England recognises humble and 
penitent confession of our sins to God, as an essential part xd 
Christian worship, and requires her ministers authoritatively 
to declare that Almighty God pardons and absolves all them 
that truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel; 
that whilst she encourages her members to avail themselves of 
the privilege of consulting and opening their grief to discreet 
and learned ministers of God's Word, where they cannot 
quiet their own consciences by the ordinary way and means, 
she, nevertheless, gives no countenance whatever to the doc- 
trines of Auricular and Judicial Absolution. 

— \ ; ■ 

* Remains of Coverdale, Parker S., p. 483. 
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I APPROACH the consideratioii of this subject with feelings 
of awe and reverence. It is confessedly mysterious. Many 
varying details of opinion, even of good and able servants of 
our God, are connected with it. 

I dare not speak of it rashly ; but I protest against the 
notion that the subject is too sacred for discussion. A veil 
of mystery may be thrown over error, as well as over truth. 
In manifesting loyalty to our Heavenly Master, Reverence 
herself may compel us to lift that veil. We, who are ministers 
of God's Word, are to be as his mouth. In no other way can 
we be faithful than by separating the precious from the vile. 

It may help us in our inquiry to recall the arguments of 
Protestant champions in our Church, when contending against 
Eome, with reference to the passages of Holy Scripture bearing 
on this subject. I the rather do this, because tjie arguments 
against the Church of Rome are applicable, to a great extent, 
to the present controversy ; because, under cover of the . dis- 
tractions produced by it, I believe that the Church of Rome 
is making a stealthy, but steady advance ; and especially be- 
cause our Church herself refers to Holy Scripture as her au- 
thority in all matters of faith. And it must be refreshing to 
discover*anew that on this', as on other matters, her teaching 
is pure and scriptural. 



The Presence of Christ 

I pass by rapidly the usual reference to John vi., as inap- 
plicable to the Lord's Supper, except by way of illustration, 
for three reasons: — 

1 . The Ordinance of the Supper was not then instituted. 
Our Lord's words, therefore, spoken with reference to the time 
then present, could not apply to that which .did not then exist. 

2. He explains that eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood were, in other words, coming to him; believing in 
him. For the same effects, eternal life and being raised at 
the last day, are assigned to both. The inapplicability of 
this passage to the Lord's Supper has been abundantly 
proved by Bishop Turton, in his letters to Dr. Wiseman. But 
if the contrary could be proved, — 

3. The argument would prove too much, and, therefore, 
be worthless. For it would prove that all who partake of 
the Sacrament are saved, and that no one can be saved with- 
out it ; conclusions which need no refutation. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor says : — 

* The argument lies thus : There is something which 
Christ hath promised us, which whosoever receives he re- 
ceives life, and not death ; but this is not the Sacrament, 
for of them that communicate some receive to life, and 
some to death, saith St. Augustine : and a greater than St. 
Augustine, St. Paul. (1 Cor. xi.) And yet this, which is life 
to all that receive it, is Christ's flesh, said Christ himself; 
therefore Christ's flesh here spoken of is not sacramental.'* 

Yet, as bearing upon the phraseology of our Church, that 
the body and blood of Christ are ' verily and indeed' received, 
we must not forget that our blessed Lord has used the expres- 

* Sect. iii. par. 7. • 
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sion, eating and drinking his body and blood, to describe 
oar reception of him. No doubt his words express spi- 
ritual acts, even as they describe a spiritual blessing. But 
the Lord's Supper was designed to promote the same spiritual 
acts. The Church, therefore, is justified in using the same 
phraseology as her Lord used to describe them. 

With reference to the passages in the three Evangelists 
which relate the institution, and which, for our present pur- 
pose, may be taken as one, difference of opinion has arisen 
as to the interpretation of the words, 'This is my body.' 
Many suppose that it is necessary to understand them literally. 
Now, I folly admit the importance of that oft -quoted sa3dng 
of Hooker, as to keeping to the literal interpretation whenever 
it is possible. But, in the case before us, is it possible ? The 
fact is, that those who most eame«jtly contend for literalism 
here are driven to metaphor in order to get their own sense 
from the words. Will they, for example, interpret literally the 
word 'this?* Common sense would say that it means this 
piece of bread. 

But their own Catharinus, quoted by Archbishop Wake, 
exclaims: — 'Consider, reader, into what difficulty they are 
thrown who go about to write on this matter, when the word 
" this" has had so many and such contradictory expositions 
that they are enough to make a man to lose his wits, but 
barely to consider them all* 

Bellarmine confessed that if our Lord had said, ' This 
piece of bread is my body,* the words must mean, ' represents 
my body:* because a piece of bread cannot otherwise be the 
body of Christ And Cardinal Cajetan says: — 'If the 
Church had not determined for the literal sense of the words, 
they might have passed into the metaphoric* 
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But farther. The bread and wine, they say, are not con- 
secrated until the words, ' This is my body,* are pronounced ; 
so that they do not become the body of Christ until after the 
words are said. 

We have been accustomed to such replies as the following : 

1. ' If the Saviour had true bread and wine in his hands 
when "he began speaking ; but they did not become his body 
and blood, until he had finished speaking the words of con- 
secration;' then he must have meant, according to them, 
' This will be my body when I have finished :' i,e, the words 
must be understood figuratively. 

2. If he were actually holding his own body in his oNvn 
hands when he said of the bread, ' This is my body,' his 
body must have been different to that of ordinary men. Then 
his real and proper humanity is at an end, and so we are 
landed in ApoUinarian heresy. 

3. But if the words, ' This is my body,' be taken literally, 
the corresponding words, * This cup is the new testament in 
my blood,' must be also taken literally. Now it was debated 
in the primitive Church, for above 1000 years, whether 
Christ's glorified body had any blood in it or no. How, it 
has been asked, could this have been possible, if the Church 
had then believed the Cup of the Eucharist to have been 
really and truly changed into the blood of his glorified 
body? 

Bishop Jewell thus sums up this matter : — 

* They are driven to say that Christ, when he pointed to 
the bread, and said " this," meant not " this bread," but, as 
they call it, individuum vagum^ which is one certain thing in 
general, but what one thing they cannot tell : but sure they 
be it was no bread. Est they expound erit; that is to say 
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" this shall be." Again, Ent hoc est transubstanUahiiur, that 
* is, " the substance of this uncertain, general, one thing, that 
no man knoweth, shall be changed into the substance of my 
body." " Is given," they expound " shall be given ;" " is 
broken," they expound " shall be broken ;" " do ye this," 
they expound " sacrifice ye this ;" " this bread," they ex- 
pound thus, " this that was bread." And whereas these verbs 
stand together in order and construction, and rule hl\ one 
case — accepit, benediadt, /regit, dedit — " he took, he blessed, 
he brake, he gave" — they are fain to shift it thus : " He 
took the bread, he blessed it away, and in place of it put 
another substance ; he brake the accidents or shews of 
bread ; he gave his body." Upon these few words of Christ 
thus many figures have they imagined.' ^ 

Equally inconsistent are some amongst ourselves, who, in 
their attempts to interpret the passage in its strict literality, 
are driven to contend that the presence of our Lord's body in 
the Sacrament means spiritually present, — i.e. according to 
them, his body in the form of a spirit. But what is this but 
to say that a body is present which is not a body but a spirit ? 
And yet this spiritual body, they tell us, we are to take in 
our hands, and eat with our mouths ! 

Need we be ashamed, then, as Evangelical Churchmen, of 
contending that the word 'is' in this passage means * repre- 
sents?* I need not repeat the usual arguments for this ; but 
I may dwell for a moment upon the cmalogy that subsists be- 
tween the Lord's Supper and the Jewish Passover. 

It was no new objection, even at the Keformation, to 
Roman Catholic divines — Jews themselves had long before 
that event urged itf — that in their literal interpretation of our 

* Jewell's Works. Parker Society, p. 456. 
+ Archbp. "Wake. Gibson's Preserv. vol. x. p. 37. 
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Lord's words they bad departed from his intention, and ad- 
vanced a notion which it was simply impossible for bis 
Apostles, or any others, acquainted as they were with the 
paschal forms, to have understood him to convey. 

It was in the very room of the Jewish Passover that this 
sacrament was instituted. The Passover, we know, was 
appointed of God as a remembrance of Israel's deliverance 
from Egypt. We are told that the master of the paschal 
feast took bread into his hands, and blessed it and brake it, 
and gave it to them who were at table with him, saying, 
'This is the bread of affliction which our fathers eat in 
Egypt.* Now no Jew would ever imagine that the bread 
so given and received was any other than a memorial or re- 
presentation of the bread which was eaten in Egypt on the 
occasion referred to. 

But our Saviour spoke to those who,, being Jews, had 
Jbeen long used to the phrase which he employed. Would 
they not imagine that he designed by it that they should 
remember him and his body broken for them, even as by 
the same form and phrase they had hitherto remembered the 
bread of affliction which their fathers did eat in Egypt ? 

I may add here the testimony of St. Augustine. He 
tells us we are to look upon the phrase, * This is my body,' 
just as when in ordinary conversation we are wont to say, 
'This is Christmas,' or 'Good Friday,' or 'Easter Day' — 
not that this is the very day on which Christ was bom, or 
suffered, or rose from the dead, but the return or remem- 
brance of that day on which Christ ^^as bom, or suffered, or 
rose again. 

3. As to 1 Cor. xi., it is tme we read of the Lord's body, 
and of those who eat and drink unworthily being * guilty of 
8 
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the body and blood of the Lord ; ' but it has been often urged 
that not less than three times we find the Apostle speaking of 
the bread and the cup even after the words of consecration. It 
is bread — sacramental bread — set apart for sacred use, but 
still bread when the communicant eats it. 

There are three other circumstances noticeable here as 
bearing upon our subject, 

1. When the Apostle received his instructions from the 
Lord Jesus the command was repeated, * Do this in remem- 
brance ; * but the remembrance of a person is of one absent 
bodily : the words are hardly reconcilable with the idea of a 
real bodily presence of Christ in the elements, even though, in 
some mysterious way, it be unseen. 

According to the sense which some would put upon 
them, they would mean, ' Do this in the consciousness of my 
body being present with you in the rite, rather than ' in re- 
membrance of me.* 

2. Then we are to show his death till he come. Thus 
were the Israelites commanded by Moses (Exod. xiii. 8) to 
show, i.e. to announce, to tell forth to their children, what 
the Lord had done for them. In this holy sacrament we, 
too, are commanded to show, xarayyeWsrs, the Lord's death 
till he come — words which again imply his bodily absence 
until he drink with his people of the fruit of the vine in his 
Father's kingdom. 

3. We are admonished to show the Lord's death iiH he 
come. The bread and wine, therefore, represent the crucified 
body and shed blood. We cannot have the actual presence 
of that body and blood united to them, because our Lord has 
now a glorified body; the same in one sense, but in a dif- 
ferent condition. It is his body and his blood as making 
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atonement of which we are to eat and drink. He gives 
them to us for this purpose. But this is a spiritual trans- 
action, one in which our spirits only, as quickened by God's 
Spirit, can take part 

II. I proceed now to the doctrine of our Church. What 
does she teach concerning the presence of Christ in the hordes 
Supper f 

In answering this question, it is of importance that we 
should have the proper materials before us from which to 
form a correct opinion. If I wish to know what the Church 
teaches, let me listen to what the Church herself says. 

Now I maintain the substantial accordance of our own 
Church with all that the early Church held, as shown in her 
established creeds. But I protest against the assumption that 
our Church must accord with the ancient Church, if this is 
to involve the gathering from the records of the ancient 
Church opinions, some true, and some erroneous, and many 
fanciful, and then forcing them upon me as the doctrines of 
my own Church. 

We are at no loss for statements upon this subject, dog- 
matic and devotional, which deserve our best attention. 

I am well aware that * there was never anything by the 
wit of man so well devised, or so sure established, which in 
continuance of time hath not been corrupted.* I am pre- 
pared also to give considerable latitude for minor differences 
of opinion as to the true meaning of dogmatic statements on 
so mysterious a subject. I do not wish to be more definite 
or exclusive than the Church herself has been. I believe that 
she has intentionally given liberty for some differences of 
opinion upon matters which Holy Scripture — her ultimate 
10 
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authority — has not decided. Her object seem& to have been 
to place limits on each side to the doctrine she allows to be 
held, rather than to fprce all to adopt precisely the same view 
of it. 

In what I conceive to be her spirit I would say then, 
* Within the boundaries of scriptural truth exercise the ut- 
most toleration for differences of view, which arise often from 
regarding the same truth in different aspects, but let these 
boundaries be clearly defined, and beyond them give place 
by subjection no not for an hour.' 

The four chief opinions usually entertained on this subject 
may be enumerated as follows : ♦ — 

1. The Komish — ' That in the Eucharist after consecra- 
tion there remain only the accidents of bread and wine, e. g, 
appearance, taste, smell ; but that the substance is the human 
body of our Lord, which was once crucified on the cross.' 

2. The doctrine of Zuinglius, or what is represented to be 
his doctrine. It is thus stated by Mosheim : — 'The Swiss 
Keformer looked upon the bread and wine in no other light 
than as signs and symbols of the absent body and blood of 
Christ.' 

3. The Lutheran. — Mosheim says, * Luther maintained 
that the body and blood of Christ were really, though in a 
manner far beyond human comprehension, present in the 
Eucharist, and were exhibited together with the bread and 
wine.' 

4. The doctrine of a real spiritual presence in the faithful 
receiver, not in the elements, such as is expressed in the 
words of Hooker, when he says, — * The real presence of 

* See Hist, of Ch. of Eng., Rev. G. Perry, vol. i. p. 523. 
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Christ's most blessed body and blood is not to be sought 
for in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 
sacrament.' 

Now I propose to examine which of these our Church 
teaches as pure and scriptural, by quoting and comparing 
with one another her own authorised statements. 

It may be well at the very outset to call to mind, that the 
term ' real presence' is never used by our Church. She has 
abstained from using it in all books that are set forth by her 
authority. It is not found in the Liturgy, nor in the Ar- 
ticles, nor the Homilies, nor the Church Catechism, nor in 
Nowell's Catechism. 

On this point the following testimony of Dean Aldrich is 
important : — 

* Although it be once in the Liturgy, and once more in 
the Articles [of 1552], it is mentioned in both places as a 
phrase of the Papists, and rejected for their abuse of it : so 
that if any Church-of-England man use it, he does more than 
the Church directs him ; if any reject it, he has the Church's 
example to warrant him ; and it would very much con- 
tribute to the peace of Christendom if all men would write 
after so good a copy.' ^ 

Yet, as the Dean allows, the term itself may be safely used 
if rightly understood, as affirming that the body of Christ is 
present, inasmuch as it is really received, to all intents and 
purposes, for which the res ipsa, the essence, substance, the 
very body, would be useful to us if it were physically and 
locally present. 

So that whatever may be thought of the term by which 

* See Goode on Euch. vol. i. p. 38. 
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the Lord's presence is expressed, there is no dispute abont the 
reality of it. 

My first reference, then, shall be to the words of 
Art. xxviii. : — 

* To such as rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive 
the same, the bread which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Christ, and likewise the cup of blessing is a par- 
taking of the blood of Christ. 

* Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of 
bread and wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be, proved 
by Holy Writ ; but is repugnant to the plain words of Scrip- 
ture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. 

* The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And 
the mean whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper is Faith.* 

On this testimony I only remark for the present, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Church of England 
holds, — 

1. There is no change of substance ; therefore, Transub- 
stantiation cannot be true. 

2. There is a real partaking of the Body and Blood to 
such as rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive the same ; 
therefore, the Supper is not a mere commemoration. 

3. The Body of Christ is given, taken, and received only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner ; therefore, there is no 
BODILY presence in the Supper, either with or in the elements. 
Consubstantiation cannot be true. 

4. The Body of Christ is eaten in the Supper as it is re- 
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oeived ; but this is only by faith : therefore, the presence of 
Christ is only enjoyed by the faithful recipient. 

I refer next to the language of the Catechism : — 

* Q, What is the inward part or thing signified [in the 
Lord's Supper] ? 

*-4. The body and blood of Christ, which are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper.' 

Objections have been taken, I know, to this language, as 
much too strong to be scriptural 

To me it seems not one whit stronger than that which our 
blessed Lord himself uses when he speaks of eating his flesh 
and drinking his blood, and declares, * My flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.' But see, then, how 
fuU and complete this answer is in defining truth, and pro- 
testing, by implication, against erroneous views that have been 
connected with it. 

The body and blood of Christ — the body broken on the 
cross, signified by the bread broken and eaten ; and the blood 
poured out on the cross, signified by the wine poured out in 
the cup and drank by us.* 

* Verily and indeed,' and therefore the bread and wine 
are not mere naked signs and symbols. 

' Taken and received,' and therefore not to be reserved for 
adoration, or kept in a pyx on the altar. 

* By the faithful,' and therefore not by the wicked, and 
only by faith — 

' In the Lord's Supper' — which, therefore, is to be regarded 

* Dr. Hammond, Catech. 
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as an ordinance institnted by Christ as a special means of 
grace, and to be observed in remembrance of bim. 

Dr. Hammond, in his practical Catechism, remarks,* — 

* The full importance (of these words) is this, that in the 
Sacrament God really bestows, and every faithful prepared 
Christian as really and truly receives, the body and blood of 
Christ. As truly as the Bishop or Presbyter gives me the 
sacramental bread and wine, so truly doth God in heaven 
bestow upon me on earth the body and blood of Christ, 
i. e. the crucified Saviour, not by local motion, but by real 
communication ; not to our teeth, but to our souls ; and 
consequently exhibits, makes over, reaches out unto us, all 
the beneiits thereof, all the advantages that flow to us from 
the death of Christ.' 

We say, then, with Bishop Jewell : — 

* Herein we teach the people, not that a naked sign or 
token, but that Christ's body and blood indeed and verily 
is given unto us ; that we verily eat it, that we verily drink 
it ; that we verily be relieved and live by it ; that we are 
bones of his bones, and flesh of his flesh. Christ dwelleth 
in us, and we in him. Yet we say not either that the 
substance of the bread and wine is done away, or that 
Christ's body is let down from heaven, or made really or 
fleshly present in the sacrament. We are taught, according 
to the doctrine of the old Fathers, to lift up our hearts to 

heaven, and there to feed upon the Lamb of God 

Thus spiritually, and with the mouth of our faith, we eat the 
body of Christ and drink his blood, even as verily as his 
body was verily broken, and his blood verily shed, upon the 
cross.' f 

* Edit. 1«84, p. 130. 

f Jewell's Works. Parker Society, p. 448. 
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I proceed to consider the evidence afforded by the Com- 
munion Service itself. 

In the exhortation giving warning of the celebration, 
the minister states his intention to administer * the most com- 
fortable sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, to be 
received by [all such as are religiously and devoutly dis- 
posed] in remembrance of his (Christ's) meritorious cross and 
passion, whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and 
are made partakers of the kingdom of heaven.' 

In the exhortation, in case of negligence, the people are 
reminded as follows : — ' It is your duty to receive the Com- 
munion in remembrance of the sacrifice of his death, as he 
himself hath commanded.' 

And in the exhortation at the time of celebration the in- 
tending communicants are thus addressed : — * Ye that mind 
to come to the holy Communion of the body and blood of 
Christ must consider how St. Paul exhorteth all persons 
diligently to try and examine themselves before they presume 
to eat of that bread and drink of that cup.' 

« « « « « 

* If, Tvith a true, penitent heart, and lively faith, we re- 
ceive that holy sacrament, then we spiritually eat the flesh 
of Christ and drink his blood.' 

In the Prayer before Consecration, — ' Grant us, gracious 
Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy dear Son, and to drink his 
blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, 
and our souls washed through his most precious blood, and 
that we may evermore dwell in him and he in us.' 

I adduce next the words of administration : — * The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Take and 
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eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.* 

In the thanksgiving after receiving we have these words : 
— 'Most humbly beseeching thee to grant that, by the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith 
in his blood, we and all thy whole Church may obtain re- 
mission of our sins, and all other benefits of his passion.' 

And in the other, or alternative form : — * We most heartily 
thank thee for that thou dost vouchsafe to feed us who 
have duly received these holy mysteries, with the spiritual 
food of the most precious body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and dost assure us thereby of thy favour and 
goodness towards us, and that we are very members incor- 
porate in the mystical body of thy Son, which is the blessed 
company of all faithful people.' 

Now, from aU these passages, we are fairly entitled to- 
argue that the presence of Christ in the supper, as held by 
our Church, is in no other sense than that expressed in the 
words of the Apostle, — * The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ?' 

But there is yet further evidence. In the Rubric at the 
end of the Office, omitted in Elizabeth's time, but added 
again, with slight alteration, at the last revision, the following 
important words occur : — 

* It is hereby declared, that no adoration is intended, or 
ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread and 
wine there bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood, for the sacramental bread 
and wine remain still in their very natural substances, and 
B Xi 
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may not be adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred of 
all faithful ChristiaDs) ; and the natural body and blood of 
our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not here, it being 
against the truth of Christ^s natural body to be at one time 
in more places than one.' 

Can any language express more strongly the protest 
which our Protestant Church — Protestant while Catholic — 
makes against the following four errors ? — 

1. Against Transubstantiation ; for she utterly denies 
our Saviour's body to be so really present in the sacrament, 
las either to leave heaven or to exist in several places at the 
same time. 

2. And against Consubstantiation ; for it is no less a 
contrt^diction for Christ's natural body to be in several places 
at the same time by any other mode whatsoever than by that 
which the Church of Rome has stated. 

3. And against Oral participation of the body of Christ ; 
for she denies that in the sacred elements which we receive 
there is any other substance than that of bread and wine 
distributed to the communicants, which alone they take in 
their mouths, and press with their tfeeth. 

4. And against any notion of Real Presence, except that 
of Christ's invisible power and grace so in and with the 
elements, as by the faithful receiving of them to convey 
spiritual and real effects to the souls of men. 

But I have one other witness to adduce before defining 
the limits which our Church draws between the views of 
truth, which she would have her children hold, and errors 
against which she would have them protest. It is furnished 
by the Rubric at the end of the Office for the Communion of 
the Sick, and is to this effect : — 
id 
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If the sick, on account of some just impediment, * do not 
receive the sacrament of Christ's body and blood, the curate 
fihail instruct him, that if he do truly repent him of his sins, 
and steadfastly believe that Jesus Christ' hath suffered death 
upon the cross for him, and shed his blood for his re- 
demption, earnestly remembering the benefits he hath 
tiiereby, and giving him hearty thanks therefore, he doth eat 
and drink the body and blood of our Saviour Christ pro- 
fitably to his soul's health, although he do not receive tl^e 
sacrament with his mouth.' 

Is not this teaching, I would ask, in exact accordance 
with that of our blessed Lord, as recorded in the sixth 
chapter of St. John ? from which we learn, indeed, that * ex- 
cept we eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of man, 
we can have no life in us ;* but from which we learn also that 
coming to Christ and believing in him are connected with 
precisely the same promises as eating his flesh and drinking 
iiis blood. For once I am glad to quote here the Roman 
Catholic commentator Ferus, as given by Mr. Ryle in his 
notes on John vi. : — 

* We must take hold of Christ's flesh and blood, not 
with our hands, but with our faith. He that believes that 
Christ has given up his body for us, and has shed his blood 
for the remission of our sins, and through this places all his 
hopes and confidence in Christ crucified, that man really 
eats the body and blood of Christ.' 

This language, when applied to the sacrament, has no 
other meaning than that which our own Homily expresses 
when we read: — 

* To think that without faith we may enjoy the eating 
and drinking thereof, or that that is the fruition of it, is but 
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to dream a gross carnal feeding, basely objecting and bind- 
ing ourselves to the elements and creatures. Whereas by 
the advice of the Council of Nicene we ought to lift up our 
minds by faith, and leaving these inferior and earthly 
things, there seek it, where the Sun of Righteousness ever 
shineth. 

^ Take then this lesson, thou that art desirous of 
this table, of Emisenus, a godly Father, that when thou 
goest up to the reverend communion, to be satisfied with 
spiritual meats, thou look up with faith upon the holy body 
and blood of thy Grod, thou marvel with reverence, thou 
touch it with the mind, thou receive it with the hand of thy 
heart, and thou take it fully with thy inward man/ * 

It is true that a sentence purporting to be from the Book 
of Homilies, and adverse to this view, has been repeatedly 
quoted, in which mention is made of the due receiving of his 
blessed body and blood under the form of bread and wine. 
Now there can be no doubt that these wol-ds contain a Ro- 
mish expression for Transubstantiation, implying that the 
form or appearance only of bread and wine remain in the 
consecrated elements ; but that they have no authority, as the 
teaching of our Church, is evident from the following circum- 
stances : 

1. They form no portion of the Book of Homilies, but 
are appended as an advertisement, intimating an intention of 
publishing additional discourses upon the subjects enumerated. 

2. The second Book contains a homily, teaching very dif- 
ferent doctrine to that which this printed advertisement would 
imply, and Cranmer it is well known had obtained in the in- 
terval what the Reformers considered clearer views of the 

• Hom. Worthy Receiving, &c., Part I. 
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Lord's Supper, which led him to reject the Eomish doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. 

3. When Gardiner urged that the English Communion 
Book of 154:9 said that the body and blood of Christ are to 
be received under the form of bread and wine, Cranmer re- 
plied, * When you shall show the place where this form of 
words is expressed, then shall you purge yourself of that 
which in the meantime I take to be a plain untruth.** 

We may now, I think, clearly define the two extremes 
against which in the teaching of our Church we are guarded* 

On the one hand she guards us, — 

1. Against all notions of a corporal presence : it is against 
the truth of Christ's natural body. 

' 2. Against all notions that the body and blood are so 
connected with the consecrated bread and wine as to be orally 
eaten and drunk with them — the mean is faith. And, 

3. Against all notions of there being a presence of Christ's 
natural body in the elements, either in a natural, or super- 
natural, or spiritual manner, and either adjoined to the 
elements or distinct from them. 

On the other hand, by declaring that the sacraments are 
effectual signs of grace, and that the body and blood are verily 
and indeed taken, she gives no countenance to such notions 
as called forth the great work of Archdeacon Waterland : 
those of, — 

1. Dr. Samuel Clarke, who, in his exposition of the Cate- 
chism, spoke slightingly of the sacraments as mere positive 
duties; or, 

2. Of Dr. Sykes, who ridiculed the notion of there being 
any special virtue in them, asserting that the Lord's Supper 

* Ans. to Gardiner. Parker Society, p. 52. 
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WAS a mere commemorative rite, of no more definite valne than 
any other religious service ; or, 

3. Of Bishop Hoadley, who, in his plain account of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, explains it in a way to 
which no Socinian could object, viz. as an act of pious gra- 
titude and observance, unattended with any peculiar benefits. 

Between these two extremes the doctrine of our Church 
clearly lies. There is no doubt but that there may be many 
different shades of opinion, as one or other of these extremes 
is more nearly approached. The doctrine of the Church may 
be maintained by those who stand on the verge of one extreme 
in language, which others are unable to receive, because they 
may consider it as likely to be misunderstood. ' But the 
manner of men's writing must not alienate our hearts from 
the truth, if it appear they have the truth/ * There will come 
a time when three words, uttered with charity and meekness, 
shall receive a far more blessed reward than three thousand 
volumes written with disdainful sharpness of wit.'* Amongst 
many men of many minds mutual forbearance and brotherly 
love are called for when there is a certainty that they stand 
on the same platform, however wide, of defined truth ; and 
standing there together, are ready and willing to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. • 

The faith, then, for which we contend in this matter, is 
marked off by the strong lines of Romanism and Socinianism, 
of Ritualism and Rationalism ; and so marked off, it is not 
difficult to define it. 

It is the truth of a real, spiritual presence in the Lord's 
Supper ; but that presence is in the faithful receiver, not in 
the elements. 

* Hooker. 
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Let it not be said that this is a mere Low-Church or 
Evangelical definition. It is true that it is opposed to the 
teaching of Professors, and Dignitaries, and revered Poets of 
our own day ; and that passages from our Divines have been 
produced which seem to support their view. What use, then, 
it may be said, to quote testimonies on the other side ? Who 
shall decide which is right ? 

In reply I would say, let the following considerations be 
borne in mind: — 

1. There is a latitude of opinion justifiable so long as ex- 
tremes of error are avoided. 

2. There is a primary and a secondary sense, in which so^le 
words and phrases are often used. Signs are often called by 
the names of the things signified. For example, the word 
' Sacrament' sometimes stands for the outward and visible 
sign. Sometimes it represents the rite, as consisting of the gift 
which God bestows, as well as of the outward sign. 

So the term 'Real Presence' is often used by some, as 
if it had no other meaning but a real bodily presence of 
Christ in the Eucharistic elements. But it is often used in i^ 
totally different sense by divines, who never supposed the 
body of Christ to be in the elements. 

So, again, with reference to a change in the elements after 
Consecration. In one sense this is true ; in another it is not. 
In character and use they are changed ; in nature, and essence, 
and condition, they are not. 

Now, it is quite easy to quote passages in abundance from 
authors who have used a word or a phrase in one sense, to 
support doctrines or opinions connected with a very different 
meaning of the same word or phrase. The context or the 
general opinion of a writer must determine in what particular 
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sense, in any given passage, he uses the word or phrase. If 
this is not done, it has been truly said that ' a skilful dis- 
putant may entangle an inexperienced reader in endless per- 
plexities, by a dexterous use of terms ; and appear to be only 
maintaining the same doctrine which divines have asserted ; 
who, nevertheless, did in reality write in defence of entirely 
different doctrines.' 

But whatever weight be given to these considerations, we 
take up our position on the broad platfonn of the Church ; 
supported, as we believe, by the Holy Scriptures. 

In maintaining the definition stated, we are but affirming 
what the divines of Edward the Sixth's time maintained; 
as shown by the Articles agreed upon in Convocation of 1562, 
and by the Rubric or explanation at the end of the Communion 
Office. 

We know that the martyrs of the Reformation testified 
to the same truth. Why else were they burnt at the stake ? 
Indeed, the shortest and most plain refutation of what is 
sometimes said as to the opinions of the Reformers about the 
Real Presence is this question, — Why were they burnt? 

It was the very truth by which they lighted the candle, 
which they hoped, by God's grace, would never be put out in 
this realm of England. 

The divines of the time of Elizabeth, by leaving out the 
Rubric against the adoration of the Sacrament, and the pas- 
sage in the 29th Article against the Real and Corporal 
Presence, seemed, in their anxiety to include as many as pos- 
sible in the conmiunion of the Church, to be afraid of giving 
offence by strong statements. But they did this from a con- 
viction that no real doubt could remain as to the doctrine of 
the Church after the testimony that the martyrs had given ; 
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and they held as. a body to the martyrs* doctrine, as Burnet 
testifies. 

Need I quote testimonies from individual witnesses, — such 
as Jewell, whose Apology is said to have been published with 
the consent of the Bishops ; and was always understood, says 
Bishop Randolph, in the Preface to his Enchiridion, to speak 
the sense of the whole Church, in whose name it was written ? 
or Nowell, whose Catechism had the express sanction of Con- 
vocation ? to say nothing of foreign Reformers.* 

What though from some writers occasional phrases may 
be selected, which seem to contradict the doctrine for which 
we contend, or to go beyond it ? We have not forgotten the 
complaint of Archbishop Wake, that his opponent had dealt 
with Hooker as with ChiUingworth, having picked up a pas- 
sage or two that seemed to be for his purpose; but dis- 
sembled whole pages in the same place that were evidence 
against him. 

We can hardly be surprised that in our own day Dean 
Goode should have had the same cause of complaint in dealing 
with the Catena, quoted in Tracts for the Times, and since 
then by Dr. Pusey and Archdeacons Wilberforce and 
Denison. 

Even Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who intended to write 
earnestly and decidedly against the views of the Church of 
Rome about the Real Presence, said, in a sort of prophetic 
spirit, * I know no reason but that it may be possible that a 
witty man may pretend when I am dead that in this dis- 
course I have pleaded for the doctrine of the Roman Church.' 

Speaking of Dean Goode, let me say that his most tri- 

* See Goode's Note in Beply to Archdeacon Denison's Objections. 
Euch. vol. ii. p. 729. 
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umphant arguments have been furnished hy his references to 
the whole context of passages from which partial quotations 
had been made. 

His work, published in 1856, remains unanswered, and, 
in my view, unanswerable. And ready as are some flippant 
writers to daim for themselves a monopoly of wisdom and 
learning, to the disadvantage, of course, of those whom they 
denounce, because of their evangelicalism, it would be more 
to the credit of their wisdom and learning if they would 
quietly read and answer, if they can, the statements and 
arguments which are contained in Goode on the Eucharist. 
Until some Eitualistic gun has been produced which can 
pierce this armour-plated defence of evangelical truth, we 
are contented to say Sursum corda : we lift up our hearty 
to Christ in heaven. The heavens must contain him until 
the times of the restitution of all things. We show forth 
his death in his own ordinance till he come. 

We do this as he commanded, in remembrance of him. 
In so doing we believe he is present spiritually, i, e. so as he 
is not present to any other sense but that of faith ; so as he 
is not present to the wicked, who only receive the con-r 
secrated symbols of his body and blood. We say, Christ 
is as really given to aU that are truly disposed as the 
symbols are — each as they can: Christ as Christ can be 
given; the bread and wine as they can, and to the same 
real purposes to which they are designed; and Christ does 
as really nourish and sanctify the soul, as the elements do 
the body. — But for any other presence than this, it is 
idolum — it is nothing in the world. 

We are not to be deterred from affirming all this by rash 
charges of low and irreverent views. We are but stating in 
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th6 language of Bishop Jeremy Taylor what is the doctrine 
of the Church of England.* 

We are but saying with Cranmer, that Christ is present 
only sacramentally and spiritually in this sacred mystery ; 
or with Ridley, that Christ is with us, as the sun, who, 
though he never leaves his orb, yet by his light, heat, and 
influence, is present to us. 

We are but maintaining what Archbishop Wake con- 
tends was the constant belief of our divines up to his own time. 

Is it or is it not a fair and correct statement which he 
gives, in contending with an adversary who had adduced 
some of our divines as holding views of the Real Presence, 
scarcely differing, if at aU, from the views of the Church of 
Rome ? — 

* Thus have I considered the several divines produced 
for this new conceit concerning the Real Presence, and 
shown the greatest part of his authors to be evidently 
against it — some not to have spoken so clearly that we 
can determine anything concerning them, but not one that 
favours what they were alleged for ; viz. to show that they 
believed Christ's natural body to be both in heaven and in 
the sacrament, only after another manner than the Papists.' 

* It were an easy matter,' he adds, * to show how 
constant our Church has been to the doctrine of the true, 
real, spiritual presence which it still asserts, and which it 
derived from its first reformers.' ' This I have shown,' he 
says, * is the doctrine of the Church, which we all subscribe. 
That the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are 
in heaven, and not here, i, e. in the sacrament ; and if there 
can be any other real presence than such as I have shown 

* See Keal Pies. sec. i. par. 4 ; and Letter to One tempted to 
Communion of Ch. of Borne. 
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to have been the constant belief of our divines, consistent 
with this Rubric, I shall no more desire to debar any one the 
belief of it than I shall be willing to be obliged to believe it 
with him.' ® 

On this point the modem testimony of Perry, in his 
HUtory of the Church of Englamdy is important and weighty. 

* The doctrine of the real spiritual presence, — the pre- 
sence in the faithful receiver, not in the elements, [is] the 
distinctive teaching of the Church of England, and the glory 
of her theology. As this doctrine is clearly set forth, both 
in the Articles made under Elizabeth and the Catechism 
under James, as it is defended by Hooker in his great work, 
we may assume it to have been the generally accepted view 
of the Eucharist in England at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. It seems to have been more with respect 
to some special points connected with the administration of 
the holy rite, the kneeling posture, the use of private com- 
munions, &c., that the Puritans differed from the Church, 
than as to the doctrine of the sacrament itself.* 

I only need further on this point to quote the words of 
the present Bishop of Exeter, in his letters republished last 
year, as his reply to the Eirenicon: — 

* The Church of England holds that their Real Presence* 
[that is, of the body and blood of Christ] * is in the Soul of 
the Commurdcant at the sacrament of the Lord's Supper.* 

Surely these quotation^ prove the truth of the remark, 
that the question at issue in the present controversy is no 
party question. High Churchmen, as they are called, have, 
till very recently, agreed with Low Churchmen in repudiating 
the doctrines which are contrary to the definition of that 

* Gibson's Preserv. vol. x. pp. 76, 79. Letter xii. p. 120. 
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doctrine of the Real Presence which I have maintained that 
onr Chnrch holds. 

Let no one then say that the testimony of evangelical 
truth may be withheld at such a time as this. 

A school of teachers has arisen amongst us, between 
whose teaching and Rome there may be a distinction, but it 
is almost without a difference. 

Dr. Manning's testimony must not be forgotten. In 
reply to the question why the controversy about transub- 
stantiation is not so common as it used to be, he is reported 
to have said, — * So large a number of the Clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church had taken out of the hands of the Catholic 
Clergy the labour of contending about it, that they have 
been left to the much more happy and peaceable task oi 
reaping the fields.* 

Is this witness true ? If not, why then the contention 
for the use of the words * priest,* * altar,* ' sacrifice,* in their 
original and primary sense, when they are not so used in the 
New Testament, or by our Church, with reference to this 
dispensation, when it cannot but be known that our Re- 
formers, while using the names as the ancient Churches used 
them, protested strongly against turning the conmiemoration 
of Christ's sacrifice into the feigned real sacrificing of his 
flesh and blood ; and when our own Hooker thus accounts for 
our retaining the names, — ' Throughout all writings of the 
ancient Fathers we see that the words which were do con- 
tinue ; the only difference is, that whereas they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical use, and are as so many notes 
of remembrance unto us, that what they did signify in the 
letter is accomplished in the truth ? * (Book iv. ch. xi. 10.) 

Is thii witness true ? Why, then, overlook the contrast 
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dravmby St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 13, 14) between God*B appointed 
servants in the former and in the present dispensation ; be* 
tween those that waited then at the altar, and those who now 
have to preach the Gospel ? Why profess to oflfer the sacri- 
fice of the Son as a reminder to the mercy of the Father, 
when the Apostle testifies that, * by one offering, he hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified ; * and when the perfec- 
tion of this one offering was the one reason of our Reformers 
protesting against the pretence of offering Him up every day 
as a propitiatory sacrifice ? 

Let no one say that there is no necessity for the testimony 
of Evangelical truth at such a time as this. 

A distinction, it is true, is drawn between Romish doc- 
trine and what is misrepresented as Anglican doctrine ; be- 
tween the corporal presence of our blessed Lord in the sacra- 
ment, and the real presence of his body as a mystery, of 
which the Ritualism of our day is said to be the expression. 

But, without any lack of charity, we cannot forget the 
lessons of history. We cannot forget that even Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, professed to be an opponent of Popery; 
and argued for what he called Catholic, as distinguished from 
Romish doctrine. Can we be blamed for regarding with sus- 
picion the satisfaction with which a leading organ of the new 
party regards Gardiner's work on the Real Presence, when we 
remember it was Gardiner who sat in judgment upon Hooper 
and others, and handed them over to the flames, for holding 
doctrines which we believe to be according to the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and as it is embodied in the formularies of our 
Church? 

We have not forgotten either the history of Bishop Good- 
man of Gloucester. In a sermon before the Courts April 12th, 
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1626, he represented the Real Presence in such strong lan- 
guage that he was suspected of going to excess, and coming 
too near the verge of Popery. He was supposed, however, 
hy those in authority, to have spoken rather unwarily than 
falsely. But his after-history left little douht that he was a 
concealed Romanist for many years before he gave up his 
position. 

* Charity,' it is tnie, * thinketh no evil.' But a prudent 
man foreseeth the evil, and guardeth against it. 

* There is no new thing under the sun ; the thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be.' 

We are not, then, to suppose our testimony or protest un- 
necessary; nay, not when we are told that our Lord's pre- 
sence is * supralocal and supernatural, both heavenly and 
spiritual, and real and essential.' Such expressions must not 
throw us off our guard.* These, or similar terms, have been 
used before, with a meaning to which we should strongly 
object. 

Supralocal : that is, as recently explained, according to his 
own win, wherever and whenever the sacramental conditions 
which he has laid down are fulfilled. 

I may apply here the words of Jeremy Taylor, when 
speaking of a presence not local, but sacramental : — 

* I wish the words were sense, and that I could tell the 
meaning of being in a place locally and not locally, unless 
a thing can be in a place and not in a place ; that is, so to be 
in that it is also out : but so long as it is a distinction it is 
no matter, it will amuse and make way to escape if it will 
do nothing else.' f 

f See Goode on Euch. p. 689. + Real Pres. sect. xi. par. 21. 
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Supematwal: that is, say they, through the union of 
the divine nature and the human nature in the person of 
Christ, the body and blood of Christ can be present, after a 
supernatural manner, in every place. 

This is expressly denied by Hooker : — 

' Shall we say that in heaven his glorious body, by 
virtue of the same cause, hath now power to present itself in 
all places, and to be everywhere at once present ?' 

He answers in the negative, and adds : — 

* A body still, it continueth a body consubstantial with 
our bodies ; a body of the same, both nature and measure, 
which it had on earth/** 

And again : — 

* Supernatural endowments are an advancement ; they 
are no extinguishment of that nature whereunto they are 
given. The substance of the body of Christ hath no 
presence, neither can have, but only local.' f 

And when a similar statement to that which Hooker 
denies was made by Harding, in his controversy with Jewell, 
viz. ' that the body of Christ, as it is united unto the Godhead, 
may be at one time in many places ; ' Bishop Jewell replies : — 
' He should have remembered that this is an old error, long 
since reproved and condemned by St. Augustine and other 
learned Fathers.' And after quoting from St. Augustine he 
argues thus : — * St. Augustine's words be plain, that whoso 
saith the body of Christ is everywhere (or in infinite places 
at one time, which is all one thing, the reason and 

* Hooker's Works, vol. ii. book v. c. 54, par. 9. 
t Book v. c. 65, par. 6. 
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miracle being like), utterly denieth the verity of Christ's 
body.** 

As to the terms * Real and Essential,' ' Heavenly and 
Spiritual,* I only remark that the latter words are in Art. 
xxviii., but refer to the manner of receivmg the sacrament, 
not to the presence of Christ in it ; and that the former are 
the very terms protested against, as we have seen in the 
Rubric of Edward VI. 

But generally it may be said, that when such expressions 
are used in the sense of any bodily presence, however mani- 
fested, they involve the supposition that our Lord's body has 
two different modes of existence — one natural, and the other 
supernatural ; one material, and the other spiritual : and that 
while it is locally, materially, and after the natural manner 
of existence in heaven, it can be at the same time present 
immaterially, and as a spirit, after a supernatural mode of 
existence, in all parts of the world. 

The unfounded character of such a supposition has been 
again and again shown by our Church writers. There may 
be mystery connected with this subject, of which we may be 
ready to say with Jeremy Taylor, * We know no more of it 
than we know how a chenibim sings or thinks, or by what 
private conveyances a lost notion returns suddenly into our 
memory, and stands placed in the eye of reason:' but this 
does not forbid us from contending against unscriptural ideas 
of the Lord's presence, which carry with them very fearful 
consequences, nor from asking, with the same Jeremy Taylor, 
*Can a body, remaining a body, be at the same time a 
spirit? or can it be a body, and yet not be in a place ?*f 

Is there not good reason, moreover, for remonstrance when 

* Jewell. Parker Society, p. 482. f Real Pres. gee. xi. par. 14, 
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we ore told, in the teeth of our Articles, that every communicant 
takes from the priest the same food, — the wicked as well as the 
believer ? But how can we eat and drink a spirit ? We say, 
with Bishop Bilson, * That which entereth the body must be 
local ; that which feedeth the soul must be spiritual and intel- 
lectual Local, not local ; corporeal, not corporeal ; be plain 
contradictions, and by no means incident to the natural flesh 
of Christ. One it must needs be ; both it cannot be, though 
you would sweat out your hearts with wrangling.** 

Finally, to adduce only one more witness, are we to rest 
silent and be thankful for the assertion that, when our Cate- 
chism says, * Verily and indeed by the faithful,* we are to 
understand all Christians, i. e, all baptized persons as dis- 
tinguished from the heathen? 

Have we not read that the latter part of the Catechism is 
merely a revision of Dean Nowell's third Catechism ? and what 
he meant by the phrase, is it not evident from the following 
extract from his larger Catechism? — 

* Q, Do you say, then, that the mode of receiving the 
Lord's body and blood is by faith ? 

* A, Certainly. 

^ Q. Do the faithful only, then, feed on the body and 
blood of Christ ? 

* A, Certainly, they only : for to whom he gives his 
body, to the same he gives also life eternal.* 

May I not reasonably say, that we must needs forget all we 
have read or learned before we can accept such statements as 
are now being forced upon us ? It is not willingly, it is not 
in bitterness, that we enter into controversy. It is forced 
upon us. We cannot forget, and we dare not be silent. 

* See Goode on Euch. vol. ii p. 794. 
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We live in a day when our Refonnation is decried, our 
martyrs dishonoured, and their testimony ignored. The very 
name of Protestant is misrepresented and abhorred. Is this 
a time to be silent ? Is this a time to sit still ? Well did 
Archbishop Whately say, there are circumstances under 
which ' to sit still,' ' is to put ourselves at the absolute dis- 
posal of those who are determined not to sit still.' 

Things cannot long continue at their present rate of pro- 
gress. A collision must come. The only way of averting ruin 
is by paying heed to the danger-signal and sounding an alarm. 
It is true charity to those who are opposed to us to sound it. 

It is said, — can it be true ? — that Evangelicalism has died 
out ; that hard work, and self-denial,' and earnestness, and 
effective preaching, and faithful service for the Church, are 
to be found elsewhere. It is for us, by God's help, to wipe 
oflF the reproach, if in the least degree it cleave to us. The 
old maxim, often quoted by our Evangelical Fathers, must 
not be forgotten by their unworthy sons, even though it may 
now have a different application: — 'Out-pray them, out- 
preach them, out-live them ;* and I will add, ' Out-work them.* 
The time is short, the great apostasy of Rome, as many of 
us believe it to be, is plunging deeper and deeper, as years 
roll by, into the pestilential marshes of error. Her boasted 
infallibility, like the weight of lead in prophetic vision, is 
pressing her down. This is not the time to flee to her, but 
to flee from her. ' Say ye not, A confederacy ; * for while men 
are saying this, God's precious truth is being misrepresented, 
the interests of our own beloved Church — beloved, because 
Scriptural and Catholic, as Protestant — are being damaged ; 
and immortal souls are thus being endangered. Charity 
must be maintained. We will hope all things, endure all 
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things, believe all things, consistent with the truth as it is 
in Jesus. But the very soul of charity is charity for souls. 
Charity is not apathy, and truth need not be synonymous 
with bitterness. But let us not conceal from ourselves the 
true state of the case. Things have come to such a pass, that 
we must either contend earnestly for the faith or depart from 
it. We must fight or surrender. If necessity be laid upon 
us to preach the Gospel, woe unto us if we are not ready to 
defend the Gospel I 

I say, then, in the language of the Christian Observer 
for October, 1853, — * Let us all do our duty to the utmost of 
our power, in public and in private. Let us not depreciate 
the sacraments because some unduly exalt them;' And with 
Archbishop Wake, when contending against a kiiidred error 
to that against which we contend, — Let us 'adore our* Re- 
deemer in heaven, yet omit nothing that may testify our just 
esteem of his holy sacrament on earth : nor suffer the most 
zealous votary* for ultra-Ritualism, and the doctrine con- 
nected with it, * to exceed us in our care and reverence of 
approaching to his holy table.* For, — 

' We acknowledge him to be no less really present, though 
after another manner, than they; nor do we less expect to 
communicate of his body and blood with our souls ;* although 
we never cease to cry out, in the plain and scriptural words 
of our own Church — 'The wicked, and such as be void of a 
lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly press with 
their teeth (as St. Augustine saith) the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, yet in nowise are they partakers of Christ ; 
but rather, to their condemnation, do eat the sign or sacra- 
ment of so great a thing.' 
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My Christian brethren, — The subject on which I have to ad- 
dress you is stated in the following words, — * What is the 
Church's doctrine in reference to a future state of rewards and 
punishments?' It is a subject of peculiar solemnity; and 
as such, is well fitted to receive our attention at the close of 
chis most interesting and important meeting. It occupies, 
perhaps, a rather more limited area than the preceding topics 
have done. I have to confine my attention to the teaching of 
the Church of England on the question of future rewards and 
punishments. The other questions are connected especially 
with Ritualism; this one must, I presume, be regarded — so 
far as it deals with future punishments — as having a direct 
bearing on some of the questions which are mooted in the 
intellectual world of the present day. 

I imagine that those who framed the terms of these sub- 
jects had in their minds the view of the subject involved in 
the decision of the Privy Council on one of the treatises in 
Essay i and Reviews ; and perhaps it may be of ilse if, at the 
commencement of my remarks, I draw attention to this question 
in its legal aspect : so far, at least, as it has been affected by 
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that dedsion. I will first refer to those passages in the 
Prayer-book which apply to the question before ns. They 
are contained in the Absolution; in the Creeds, espedally 
the Athanasian Creed ; in the prayers of the Service for the 
Burial of the Dead ; and in the Commination Service. 

The words in the Absolution bearing on this question are : — 
' Wherefore let us beseech him to grant us true repentance and 
his Uoly Spirit, that those things may please him which we do 
at this present ; and that the rest of our life hereafter may be 
pure and holy : so that, at the last, we may come to his eternal 
joy/ In the Athanasian Creed are the well-known words, — 
' At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, 
and shall give account for their own works ; and they that have 
done good shall go into life everlasting, and they that have 
done evil into everlasting fire.* Then there is a passage in the 
Catechism, in the answer to the question following the Lord's 
Prayer, where we ' pray unto God to keep us from all sin 
and wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy, and from ever- 
lasting death.' Again, near the close of the Service for the 
Burial of the Dead, there is a prayer which concludes as fol- 
lows: — * That we, with all those that are departed in the 
true faith of thy holy name, may have our perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss, both in body and soul, in thy eternal and ever- 
lasting glory.' There is still more to the same efifect in the 
Collect which forms the conclusion of that service. Lastly, 
in the Conmiination Service there is one of the strongest 
passages on this subject to be found in the Prayer-book : — 
* Then shall it be too late to knock when the door shall be 
shut ; and too late to cry for mercy when it is the time of 
justice. O terrible voice of most just judgment, which shall 
be pronounced upon them, when it shall be said unto them, 
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" Go, ye cursed, into the fire everlasting, which is prepared 
for the devil and his angels.'* ' And at the close of the same 
exhortation we read : — ' This if we do, Christ will deliver us 
from the curse of the law, and from the extreme malediction 
which shall light upon them that shall be set on the left hand ; 
and he will set us on his right hand, and give us the gracious 
benediction of his Father, commanding us to take possession 
of his glorious kingdom : Unto which he vouchsafe to bring 
us all, for his infinite mercy.* 

The doctrine of the Church of England on the subject of 
future punishments is involved in those statements, and more 
especially in the statements in the Athanasian Creed and the 
Commination Service, which are the most distinct and defi- 
nite. Now, Mr. Wilson, in the Essay which came before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, uses these 
words : — 

* If we look abroad in the world, and regard the neutral 
character of the multitude, we are at a loss to apply to them 
either the promises or the denunciations of revelation.' 

And again: — 

^ The Roman Church has imagined a limhua infanHum ; 
we must rather entertain a hope that there shall be found, 
after the great adjudication, receptacles suitable for those 
who shall be infants — not as to years of terrestrial life, but 
as to spiritual development — nurseries, as it were, and 
seed-grounds, where the undeveloped may grow up under 
new conditions, the stunted may become strong, and the 
perverted be restored. And when the Christian Church in 
all its branches shall have fulfilled its sublunary office, and 
its Founder shall have surrendered his kingdom to the great 
Father — all, both small and great, shall find a refuge in 
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the bosom of the Univeral Parent, to repose, or be quickened 
into higher life in the ages to come, according to his will.' 

That is the passage which was charged with being 
contrary to the statements contained in the Prayer-book. 
Dr. Lushington in his judgment, after quoting especially the 
words in the Creed of St. Athanasius, — 'They that have 
done good shall go into life everlasting, and they that have 
done evil into everlasting fire,* makes these remarks: — 

* I am, of course, aware of tlie controversies which have 
arisen upon the meaning to be attributed to these words, 
but I must construe them in their plain, literal, and gram- 
matical sense, and that is clearly to assert that eternal life 
shall be the portion of the good, and everlasting fire the 
destiny of the bad.' 

And after giving the meaning, as he interprets it, of Mr. 
Wilson's Essay, Dr. Lushington concludes his judgment in 
these words: — 

* I believe I put the true construction upon this passage, 
when I say it declares that a hope must be entertained of an 
intermediate state, and that, finally, all, both great and 
small, will escape everlasting condemnation. I cannot 
reconcile the opinions thus declared with the passage's 
cited of the Creeds and Formularies, and I must admit the 
Article.' 

That w^as Dr. Lushington's judgment upon this import- 
ant question. This judgment was, however, as you are 
aware, overruled by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; and I am very much disposed to think that, if not 
in the present day, yet at some future period, a large number 
of pious and thoughtful men will be of opinion that the judg- 
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ment of the higher court was right, although some of the 
reasons upon which it was founded were probably wrong. 
There is a story told of an eminent judge, who, on being 
asked by a gentleman who had lately been appointed Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions for his advice with regard to the best 
mode of performing judicial duties, told him to exercise his 
undoubted sense in forming his judgment and pronouncing 
his decisions, but to beware of giving his reasons for such 
decisions ; * for,' said he, ' your decisions will generally be 
right, and your reasons will generally be wrong.' In the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
we have, besides the actual decision, a statement of certain 
reasons ; and we learn from the Bishop pf London's recent 
Charge that these statements were canvassed and agreed upon 
by all the judges, so that the judgment was in fact not that 
of the Lord Chancellor any more than it was that of any of 
his colleagues. In the statement of reasons we find these 
words : — 

* We think that it is not competent to a clergyman of 
the Church of England to teach or suggest that a hope may 
be entertained of a state of things contrary to what the 
Church expressly teaches or declares will be the case ; but 
the charge is, that Mr. Wilson advisedly declares, that after 
this life there will be no judgment of God awarding either 
eternal happiness or eternal misery — an accusation which 
is not warranted by the passage extracted. Mr. Wilson 
expresses a hope, that at the day of judgment those men who 
are not admitted to happiness may be so dealt with as that 
" the perverted may be restored,'' and all, " both small and 
great, may ultimately find a refuge in the bosom of the 
Universal Parent." The hope that the punishment of the 
wicked may not endure to all eternity is certainly not at 
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variance with anything that is found in the Apostles' Creed 
or the Nicene Creed, or in the Absolution, which forms part 
of the Morning and Evening Prayer, or in the Burial Service. 
In the Catechism the child is taught, that in repeating tHe 
Lord's Prayer he prays unto God "that he will keep us 
from all sin and wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy, 
and from everlasting death ;" but this exposition of the 
Lord's Prayer cannot be taken as necessarily declaring 
anything touching the eternity of punishment after the 
resurrection.' 

Then, again, there is this further piece of reasoning: — 
After quoting the solemn passages in the Oommination Ser- 
vice and the Athanasian Creed, in which it is declared that 
they that have done evil shall go into everlasting fire, the 
Lord Chancellor said, — 

* Of the meaning of these words, " everlasting fire," no 
interpretation is given in the Formularies which are re- 
ferred to in the charge. Mr. Wilson has urged in his 
defence that the word " everlasting," in the English trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and of the Creed of St 
Athanasius, must be subject to the same limited inter- 
pretation which some learned men have given to the 
original words, which are translated by the English word 
" everlasting.'" 

The judgment evinces sympathy with that argument of 
Mr. Wilson, and it was evidently founded upon his inter- 
pretation of the words referred to. 

I conceive that upon those statements of reasons we should, 
perhaps, be disposed strongly to difier from the learned judges 
as to what is the simple, plain, and straightforward dogmatic 
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teaching of the Church of England on this subject. In 
actually pronouncing judgment, the Lord Chancellor said, — 

* We are not required, or at liberty, to express any 
opinion upon the mysterious question of the eternity of 
final punishment, further than to say that we do not find in 
the Formularies to which this article (or charge) refers, any 
such distinct declaration of our Church upon the subject as 
to require us to condemn as penal the expression of hope 
by a clergyman, that even the ultimate pardon of the 
wicked who are condemned in the day of judgment might 
be consistent with the will of Almighty God.' 

Now I do think that we should bear in mind the fact, 
that this judgment was necessarily founded upon a few bare 
statements, which were made the ground of charge, and that 
those who were opposed to the Essay were precluded, by the 
rigorous legal rules which guided the Court, from introducing 
any others, in order to enforce what they contended for, while 
the defendant was allowed to refer to any other portion of his 
Essay which might seem to modify his opinion. We must 
also remember that, inasmuch as the proceeding was looked 
upon as a penal one, the interpretation, where there was any- 
thing approaching to doubt, was given in favour of the ac- 
cused, and not of the accuser. And further, that what the 
Court had to adjudicate upon was not a deliberate statement 
that the Church of England did not teach the eternity of the 
punishment of the wicked, or that the doctrine was not con- 
tained in the word of God, but the bare expression of a hope 
that there might be found in the great adjudication room for 
repentance and restoration. 

As regards the teaching of the Church of England, the 
Court, as it seems to me, left the question of the eternal 
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puniBlunent of the wicked where they found it. This is not 
merely an opinion which I think any candid reader of the 
judgment will arrive at, but it is an opinion which has been 
formally, solemnly, and with a certain degree of authority, 
pronounced by one of the judges themselves. 

The Bishop of London has, as you are no doubt aware, 
dealt with this particular question in the Charge which he has 
lately published ; and he has there told us that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, though he agreed with the other judges 
in thinking that Mr. Wilson should not be condemned for 
that statement of a hope with which he was charged, yet did 
not concur in the reasons given for his acquittal. The Bishop 
of London himself evidently felt the exceeding difl&culty of 
the subject. He says, the Court deemed it best ' to acquit 
Mr. Wilson, since he accepted the words of the Formularies, 
however difficult the judges might, as individuals, consider 
it to be, to understand or find a proper place, in the little 
which God has revealed on this inscrutable subject, for Mr. 
Wilson's vague hope of a final restitution of all.* 

No doubt it was exceedingly difficult for the judges to re- 
concile Mr. Wilson's expression of a vague hope with the 
statements of Scripture, or, rather, of the Church of England, 
on this subject. ' But,' says the Bishop, * it is important to 
bear in mind that these two questions are distinct: — 1st. 
WTiat variety of opinion on complicated and mysterious sub- 
jects does our Church not distinctly condemn ? And, 2nd. 
What is the full, true exposition of the doctrine of Scripture 
and the Church, as deduced by the best helps God has given 
us through our reason, enlightened by his Spirit?' * My own 
view, he proceeds to say, * is now what I have long since 
published, that the Gospel revelation does distinctly tell of a 
10 
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never-ending privation of God's favour for the lost.* He 
adds, — * The decision of the Privy Council, while it refused 
to declare Mr. Wilson's statement penal, and left the matter 
open to the various opinions which have always existed in 
the Church, says not one word antagonistic to what I hold to 
be the sober, scriptural view, to which, brethren, you will, in 
my judgment, be wise to adhere in all your preaching.* 

That statement appears to me to be exceedingly impor- 
tant, because we have in it, not only an enunciation of opinion 
on the part of one who occupies a very high position in the 
Church of England, but an enunciation of opinion by one who 
acted as one of the judges ; and we find one who agreed in 
acquitting Mr. Wilson of the penal charge brought against 
him, announcing it as his own belief that there is to be ' a 
never-ending privation of God's favour for the lost,* and at the 
same time asserting that there is nothing in the judgment 
which contravenes the plain teaching of Scripture on this 
solemn subject. 

I do not know that I need pursue the subject much fur- 
ther. I do not see how those who are famihar with the state- 
ments of our Church can stand in any doubt as to what was 
the intention of the framers of our formularies in this matter. 
There is a book which is not very well known, written by the 
late Dr. Hamilton of Leeds, who was a minister of the Con- 
gregational denomination, on the subject of future rewards 
and punishments ; there is also a very important Essay by 
Jonathan Edwards, on the eternity of the punishment of the 
wicked — an Essay in which the author deals in his usual 
masterly way with this question ; and any of my brethren 
who may wish to pursue the subject at greater length \vdll 
find, I believe, all that can be said upon it in those treatises. 
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Viewing the question in its practical bearings, I think we 
shall do well to keep in" mind this fact, that, supposing there 
is to be a place for repentance for the wicked in the life to 
come, their condition during the period of punishment must 
be one of trial and probation. It were absurd to suppose, on 
the assumption of a possible repentance and restoration to 
Divine favour, that the condition of the wicked will be any- 
other than one of probation. 

Assuming, then, a condition of probation and a possibility 
of repentance, we may further assume that the wicked will 
either soon, or not soon, return in repentance to God ; that, 
having freedom to return, and the power of exercising a will 
to return, either they will return at once, or their return will 
be delayed to a lengthened period. Supposing their return to 
take place at once, or within a very short period, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that when, as it were, the object of the 
penal discipline has been accomplished, they should be con- 
tinued in a state of punishment, and therefore we may suppose 
that a speedy restoration to God*s favour will be granted to 
them. 

But that surely is inconsistent with the statements oi 
Scripture, which, on any interpretation, make the period of 
punishment a lengthened one ; for I suppose that the most 
sceptical and rationalistic interpreter of Scripture, if he accept 
the word of 'God as true, must hold that the period of punish- 
ment will be of lengthened duration. 

But suppose the other alternative to ensue; suppose the 
period of probation to be one of continued and lengthened sin 
and rebellion; then there comes in this twofold consideration, 
— first, that it is in the very nature of things that continuance 
in impenitence hardens the heart and renders the possibility of 
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returning to God more and more vague ; and, in the second 
place, that continuance in sin and rebellion against God carries 
with it an accumulation of guilt, and therefore of punishment : 
80 that there is a shutting out not only of the possibility of 
return, so far as the individual is concerned, but also of the 
possibility of restoration, because there is a deserving of more 
and more of God's righteous punishment and a continual 
heaping up of greater wrath. 

I do think that this question of the perpetuity of future 
punishments is one of the most important that we can urge 
upon others. Men scoff at the idea of a literal hell, a literal 
flame, a literal 'worm' that 'dieth not.' We need not dis- 
pute with them on these points. There is surely enough 
within the bosom of each impenitent sinner; enough in the 
being cast out from God's favour and presence ; shut out from 
that great centre, where alone happiness is to be found — to 
make a hell, which it shall indeed be terrible to bear. 

Let me #ve an illustration; and of course it will be taken 
only as an illustration, and not as an argument. It has been 
calculated that, cold as it is in certain parts of this earth of 
ours, the intensity of that cold is as nothing compared with 
what it would be if this globe were altogether shut out from 
the influence of the great luminary from which it derives 
warmth and light. In such case, the cold would — it has been 
estimated— reach something like 24:0 or 250 degrees below 
zero. Sinners as well as saints are now living beneath a dis- 
pensation of forbearance and love ; and, whether 'they wish it 
or not, they cannot but derive some benefit from the Great 
Centre of blessedness. But suppose the sentence to have been 
passed, ' Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire !* — 
suppose the sinner to have been banished to some place where 
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no heavenly wannth can by possibility enter the soul, — what 
shall be the intensity of spiritual death ? What the depth of 
spiritual misery ? What the hardness of heart, the deadness of 
soul, when God is not near? 

My brethren, I think these remarks, however feeble and 
however partial, present a very solemn and a very important 
view of this subject to your attention ; and one which ought 
to commend itself to a thoughtful and earnest mind. At the 
same time I think, that in presenting this subject to educated 
and intelligent people, we should endeavour as far as possible 
to avoid what is contrary to good sense and right feeling ; or 
what would expose us to the charge made recently against 
some persons in the Pall Mall Gazette^ of belonging to what 
that journal terms the * Hard Church.* We should, I think, 
endeavour to preach these truths in accordance with sound 
reason, practical sense, and Christian love ; and, doing this, 
we cannot state too firmly and distinctly, too honestly and 
earnestly, what we believe to be the teaching of God's word 
on this solemn subject. 

I will now turn, for the few remaining moments allotted to 
me, to the other part of my subject ; namely, that which bears 
on the question of future rewards. I think we shall all do 
well to examine the teaching of Scripture, not only upon the 
judgment of the wicked, but also upon the judgment of the 
righteous. The 10th verse of the 5th chapter of the 2nd 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ' We must all appear* — that is, be 
made manifest — 'before the judgment-seat of Christ,* is, in my 
opinion, applicable to the righteous. I am a great believer 
in contexts; and this is a case in which the context is very 
important. 

The Apostle has been speaking of our * groaning* in the 
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* earthly house of this.tabemade;' of our 'being burdened;' 
of God having * giving nnto us the earnest of the Spirit ; * of 
our being always ' confident, knowing that, whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord;* of our 

* walking by faith, not by sight;* adding, * We are confident, 
I say, and willing, rather to be absent from the body and 
to be present with the Lord: wherefore we labour that, 
whether present or absent, we may be accepted of him ; * all 
of which is applicable to the believer : and then he goes on 
to say, * For we must all appear,* or be made manifest, 
'before the judgment-seat of Christ,* plainly speaking of 
himself and his converts ; * that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.* To the same effect is the 13th 
verse of the 3rd chapter of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In that passage, which, though it has a primary application 
to the minister, still involves the principle for which T am con- 
tending, we read, ' Every man*s work shall be made mani- 
fest : for the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire ; and the fire shall try every man*s work of what sort 
it is.* The Apostle adds, ' If any man's work abide which 
he hath built thereupon he shall receive a reward. If any 
man*s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire.* 

I think we are taught in Scripture that there shall be 
a manifestation of the works of the righteous; that there 
shall be a manifestation or unfolding of * the counsels of the 
hearts* of the righteous. As to the manifestation of the good 
works of the righteous, I suppose there can be no difference of 
opinion. But how will it be with regard to^the manifestation 
of the evil works of the righteous ? That is, no doubt, a 
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qnestion of great difficnlty ; and yet, if there is to be a com- 
plete manifestation, if there is to be such a manifestation as 
will exhibit all the fulness of the triumph of the grace of God, 
and such a manifestation as will lead to an exact apportion- 
ment of reward, there must be a manifestation of what was 
evil as well as what was good. We are told that the thoughts 
and counsels of the heart shall be made manifest. God looks 
to the motive which prompts an action, and not merely to 
the action itself ; and in the final adjudication the faith, love 
and humility, which accompanied a particular course of con- 
duct, will have their reward. 

That there will be a judgment of the righteous as well 
as of the wicked is, I think, clear from the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. But what shall this judgment be for ? I may safely 
affirm what it will not be for ; it will not be for the judicial 
determination of condemnation or acquittal. That question will 
have been determined before. That question is settled when 
the sinner receives the Lord Jesus Christ. He is then ' jus- 
tified by faith,* and that is the real answer to the argu- 
ment for purgatory. The justification of the sinner who re- 
ceives Christ is complete, and it is dishonouring to the 
finished work of the Redeemer to hold any such absurd doc- 
trine as that of purgatorial fires. The dinner stands perfect 
sknd complete in Christ ; because He is perfect we are perfect, 
and shall be so throughout eternity. The believing sinner is 
always spoken of in Scripture as adopted into the Divine fa- 
mily, as becoming the temple of the Holy Ghost, as receiving 
a present forgiveness, as having passed from death unto life. 
On leaving this world he has an immediate entry, not into 
purgatory, but iijto the Redeemer's presence. ' This day shalt 
*thou be with me in paradise.* What, then, shall the judg- 
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ment of the righteous be for ? Why, surely, for the appor- 
tionment of rewards. If you examine the 2nd Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians you will find him speaking again and 
again of the fiiadog. He says in the third chapter, in a passage 
from which I have already quoted, — 'If any man's work 
abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a re- 
ward.* Again, in the ninth chapter, he says, — ' If I do this 
thing willingly, I have a reward; but if against my will, a 
dispensation of the Gospel is committed unto me.* 

Ai\d this leads me to remark on what I venture to think 
is the true interpretation of a verse at the end of that ninth 
chapter, which is often quoted as inconsistent with the doctrine 
of perseverance. * But I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.' I do not 
bi^Ueve St. Paul is there dealing at all with the question of his 
own personal safety, although the passage has been thus re- 
garded by many : I think he is dealing solely with the ques- 
tion of his fitffdog as a faithful minister. He says just before, 
— * Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in 
all things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible.' There is the idea of fiiffdog. * But I 
keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should 
be adSKifi^og ; ' rejected from the /iiffdog ; deprived of that con- 
dition to which I had looked forward. * If any man's work 
shall be burned, he shall suffer loss:' that is, he shall be 
mulcted of his reward. 

That the reward will be according to works, seems to 
be plainly taught in the parable of the Talents ; and I 
believe that while, on the one hand, every effort made 
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for God, every act of faith and love, all fruit brotight 
forth to God's glory, capacitates the soul for a larger amount 
of Divine favour, and fits it for higher rewards ; so, on the 
other hand, there is no sin committed by a believer which 
will not leave a mark on that believer's soul. There is nothing 
done by him contrary to the Divine law, the effect of which 
will be altogether obliterated. I believe that no man ever 
has sinned, or ever will sin, with entire impunity. The guilt 
is removed, undoubtedly ; the sin is pardoned and forgiven in 
Jesus Christ : but still the soul must suffer loss in conse- 
quence of the sin. I think, then, that there will be an ap- 
portionment of rewards according to the works done by the 
righteous, whether they be good or whether they be evil ; 
an apportionment in exact accordance* with the principles of 
justice and wisdom, and truth and love ; and that we have 
here the great point on which the judgment of the righteous 
will be made to turn. And oh, if this be true, how ought it 
to stir us up to greater diligence, greater prudence, greater 
watchfulness, in our private walk I 

The grand principle of apportionment is, — * Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.* This is the seed-time ; 
yonder is the harvest. The eternity of each one of us — our 
capacity for future usefulness and activity in God's service, 
must depend on the progress we have made here, on our 
growth in grace, our growth in love, our growth in holiness, 
our conformity to the image of Christ. The nearer we ap- 
proach to Christ here, the higher, I believe, will be our glory 
hereafter. And if this be true, or anything like the truth — 
and in speaking on this difficult and solemn subject I desire 
to remember that I am speaking in the presence of many bre- 
thren who are much older than myself — if there be only a 
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residuum of truth in what I have now said concerning the 
judgment of the righteous, surely it ought to stir us up, and 
prompt us to urge our people, to greater zeal and energy in 
the work in which we are alike engaged, that so we may not 
lose that ' reward ' which is promised to the ' faithful servant,* 
but may receive abundantly of that which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him. 
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